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Students of social work wishing to 

begin or to continue training in New 

York, where there is an oppor- 

tunity to observe social problems as 

they are illustrated in a great world 

metropolis, are invited to attend the 

Summer Quarter session, June 
15th to August 29th. An 
Announcement of Courses 
will be mailed upon 
request. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 
Summer Institutes in 


MEDICAL SocIAL SERVICE 
Miss Kate McMaunon, Director 


PsyCHIATRIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
Miss Suzie L. Lyons, Director 
CHILDREN’S WorK 
Miss KATHARINE P. HeEwins, Director 
A Course IN PsyCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WorkK FOR FAMILY SOCIAL 
WorRKERS 
Jury 8 to Aucust 19 


Fall Courses in Children’s Work, Family 
Welfare, Medical Social Service, Psy- 
chiatric Social Service, Community 
Work, Public Service. 


Address THe Director 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 











The Pennsylvania School of 
‘Social and Health Work 


announces 
A Summer Institute in Child Welfare 
Jury 6 to Aucust 15 
Courses in 


Social Case Work with Children 

Behavior Problems of Children 

Child Welfare Problems and Methods 

Mental Hygiene, Disease and Defect 

Social Case Work in Small Communities 

Social Case Work and the School 

Causes and Treatment of Juvenile De- 
linquency 

Child Health 

Nutrition 

Moderate fees; scholarships; carefully 

interpreted observation of significant 

agencies and projects. 


Address inquiries to the 
REGISTRAR 


311 SoutH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








The 
Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses OFrrerep 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventabie Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza- 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 


course. 
For circulars address 


MISS THEO JACOBS 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PERSONALITY AND FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


A CASE STUDY 


HELEN L. MYRICK 
Organizer of Psychiatric Social Work, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 


personality has always been an in- 

tegral part of social case work. It 
has not been undertaken consciously, how- 
ever, until the past few years when the 
mental hygiene movement and psychiatric 
social work have contributed to the study of 
personal relationships and placed emphasis 
on training in the development of character 
and emotions in children and adults. 

With this greater emphasis on personality 
in case work, many problems of method and 
technique arise which are difficult to solve. 
Even when the mental hygiene point of view 
has been adopted by case workers, there is 
the question of time, of more obvious and 
pressing problems, the difficulty of arrang- 
ing private interviews, lack of funds for 
clothes and recreation, and the danger of 
lapsing into the old channels of thought— 
thereby losing opportunities for study of 
personality and training in mental hygiene. 
The recording of personality data is almost 
as important as making the study. In order 
to avoid subjective statements and over-long 
records the tendency is to include only con- 
crete facts about material needs and results. 

The case load and funds are two factors 
over which the case worker has no control, 
except as her records can be used by the ex- 


‘T= consideration and development of 


ecutives of her agency to show the board of 
directors and the public the value of pre- 
ventive work through mental as well as 
physical hygiene. This type of work re- 
quires more time than most social agencies, 
at present, can allow. The monthly case load 
in a psychiatric clinic, including both short 
service and intensive cases, averages between 
twenty-five and thirty per worker, in a re- 
search clinic not more than fifteen. The case 
load of a social worker, then, should not be 
more than thirty-five to forty cases if the 
work with the individual personalities in- 
volved is to be effective. 

If this maximum number is not stretched, 
it is possible for the worker to maintain her 
perspective so that she will not be blinded by 
emergencies. Even with a much larger load, 
workers are able to carry mental hygiene 
precepts into all their work so that in their 
investigation and treatment, even though 
limited, they study behavior and the inter- 
relation of individuals. With this emphasis 
the worker naturally records more person- 
ality data. In spite of too heavy a case load 
she is able on a few cases to do intensive 
work, 

The following is the story of one case 
which a worker was able to give intensive 
care. The family was referred by a court 
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worker, to whom Mrs. Paul appealed when 
Mr. Paul deserted her in 1921. 


First Phase 


During the first year there was a change in 
workers but since then the work has been done 
by one worker. The methods of the worker, the 
changing situation, and the family relationships 
are well expressed in the first summary, made at 
the end of the first year. “On May 1, 1922, Mrs. 
Paul was given a regular monthly allowance and 
visited twice a week. She has a strong, aggres- 
sive, independent character. Because of pride she 
resented outside interference and insisted on 
struggling along with help only from friends. 
Finally her friends were unable to continue their 
aid and she was forced to accept aid from this 
agency. Her appeal was strong—a young Amer- 
ican woman with comparatively high standards 
of living, deserted, with seven handsome boys to 
care for, the oldest only fourteen, the youngest a 
baby. It was with difficulty that she was pre- 
vented from securing aid from strangers. At first 
she refused to confide any facts of her life and 
she was reluctant to keep an itemized account of 
expenditures. At the end of a month she was 
more than passively willing to continue her 
account book. This interest had been developed 
by always talking frankly with her about the need 
of a complete budget for comparative purposes— 
say with a Polish family—and showing her own 
need for knowing what kind of food her children 
are eating. She realized this fully when the two 
oldest boys started to attend nutrition classes. 
Most of the plans for the children are talked over 
with Mrs. Paul, who in turn arouses their interest 
and approval. She is very successful in this, 
always saying, ‘ Well, of course I can make them 
do it, but they will enjoy it so much more if I 
persuade them.’ She and the boys are great 
chums: they go to the movies together; they go 
to bed at the same time; they all sit down to 
meals together; all join in worshipping the baby. 
Decisions are not arrived at by one strong mem- 
ber of the group and imposed on the others. 
There is confidence between them; at the supper 
table the boys relate all the petty happenings of 
the day and discuss the probable doings of tomor- 
row. Mrs. Paul always is interested in what they 
are doing at school and nutrition class. She 
helped Raymond, the oldest, with his nutrition 
book and was soon talking about foods in terms 
of calories and vitamines. After having a talk 
with Billy and Joe, at this time five and three 
years old, about saving their pennies instead of 
spending them on all-day suckers, they came run- 
ning to meet the visitor with a hand full of pen- 
nies at the end of two weeks. 

“Mrs. Paul and the five youngest children went 
to the agency’s camp for a month in the summer. 
Raymond and Maurice were too old to go and 
after some objection on their part they were per- 
suaded by Mrs. Paul and the worker to visit rela- 
tives in the country. The reasons were discussed 
thoroughly with Mrs. Paul; the opportunity for 
more firmly knitting blood relationship in the case 
of the grandfather living with a married sister of 
Mrs. Paul, and of re-establishing broken ties in 
the case of Mrs. Paul’s cousin Sara, whom she 
had not seen or heard from for years; and, in 
addition to health and financial reasons, the in- 
creased independence of the boys through sep- 
aration from their mother. 


“ They live in a moderately congested, dirty dis- 
trict near the mills with railroads on two sides. 
There are vacant lots on each side of the house. 
In the neighborhood are a park, a playground, and 
a library. They have six rooms in a front base- 
ment, below the side walk, but several feet above 
the ground and dry. Rent is $18. The house is 
old and the landlord does not repaint and clean, 
but the plumbing is kept in repair; there is a bath- 
room and the rooms are always clean.” 

At this point, after Mrs. Paul returned from 
her vacation, the worker discovered Mr. Paul and 
discussed with Mrs. Paul the history of their first 
meeting and married life. Mrs. Paul was willing 
to talk but she was not eager for her husband to 
return to her. Mr. Paul’s parents were of Amer- 
ican stock. They died in his infancy and he was 
brought up by a married sister in a small country 
town. When eleven years old he ran away be- 
cause his brother-in-law horse-whipped him and 
he had to work like a slave. His sister, in after 
years, said that he deserved all he got, he was 
such a “mean” boy and always fighting. He 
can read and write although he had very little 
education. 

They met each other at Mrs. Paul’s home in the 
country when her father hired him to help with 
the haying. He had recently been divorced from 
his wife, who was unhappy living away from her 
parents. Mrs. Paul was seventeen, and Mr: Paul 
was fourteen years older. She worshipped him 
and he seemed to love her. It was her devotion 
that made her put up with him in later years. 
Her mother never liked him but her father 
thought he was a fine man. Although Mrs. Paul 
became pregnant by him before they married, it 
was not a forced marriage. The first year they 
lived with her people and Mr. Paul did not 
attempt to work. Then they moved to the out- 
skirts of the city, where they lived for a year, 
buying furniture on the instalment plan and Mr. 
Paul working in a factory. At the end of a year 
they moved back to her home town and lived near 
her family for ten years. Mr. Paul was irre- 
sponsible, had the “patent bug,” and became 
abusive. Mrs. Paul’s family wanted her to return 
to them but she was young and hopeful. He 
would leave her for several days at a time to look 
for work but she feels that even then he was in- 
terested in other women. Five years ago they 
moved to the city and did well for awhile. He 
earned good wages and they were buying a home. 
Because of a strike he was thrown out of work 
and found a job out of town where he met a girl 
whom he liked. After that he lost interest in 
Mrs. Paul and the home, did not keep up pay- 
ments, and contracted many bills. 

Mrs. Paul had lived on a farm as a child, went 
to school through the eighth grade, and then 
stayed at home doing housework. She has a 
number of brothers and sisters who are happily 
married. At the end of this interview Mrs. Paul 
agreed to do everything possible to force her hus- 
band to support her, but she would not consider 
living with him again. 

The worker then visited Mr. Paul in a nearby 
town and found him boastful, self-righteous, a 
smooth talker, brawny, and of good appearance. 
He accused Mrs. Paul of flirting with other men, 
cohabitation, extravagance and quarreling. He 
does not wish to return to Chicago because she 
runs up bills and his wages are garnisheed. He 
wants Raymond to go to high school and not 
work. He is fond of the children but refused to 
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support the family in Chicago under the agency’s 
supervision. He would support them in this town 
and live apart. The early investigation showed 
that Mr. Paul had been frequently unfaithful and 
had not supported the family. Mrs. Paul is very 
attractive to men and there was some question as 
to the paternity of the baby. However, this mat- 
ter was not taken up with Mrs. Paul until after 
her marital troubles had been straightened out. 

Subsequently the worker twice discussed her 
visit to Mr. Paul with Mrs. Paul. The older boys 
were present during the first interview and indi- 
cated their interest and liking for their father and 
their sense of loyalty to their mother. The record 
reads: “Care has always been taken not to dis- 
cuss the father before the boys but as it was evi- 
dent that they discuss everything in the worker’s 
absence the talk was continued before them. Mrs. 
Paul continually referred to them for verification 
of Mr. Paul’s meanness and they always agreed 
with her. Raymond spoke of how he would ‘ like 
to beat that man up.’ However, Maurice had 
greeted the visitor with, ‘When is our Dad com- 
ing to see us?’ in tones of affection. Once when 
Mrs. Paul was becoming agitated, Raymond said, 
resting his hand on her shoulder, ‘ Never mind, 
mother, I'll see to it that you never have to live 
with him again.’” 

In the next interview it was arranged that Ray- 
mond visit his father in a final attempt at partial 
reconciliation before taking court action. Mrs. 
Paul at first thought that Raymond would not 
wish to go but agreed to send him to see the vis- 
itor. She wished to avoid court action if possible 
but was willing to take it as a last resort. When 
Raymond later appeared in the office ready to go 
he was “secretly eager. He said he was not 
going down to ask the old man for money. The 
possibility of the children’s re-establishing rela- 
tions with their father was discussed with him. 
Raymond agreed that his father was a good sport 
and always gave the boys a good time. ‘I'll get 
along with him all right unless he starts to blam- 
ing mamma for things and I won’t stand that be- 
cause I know it is not her fault.’” 

Later Mr. Paul arranged to visit his wife with 
the visitor present. Mrs. Paul found it too much 
for her and left the house after Mr. Paul arrived 
but before the visitor had. Raymond was present 
and “took the conference very seriously; he said 
little but when he spoke he showed that he was 
puzzled and torn between standing up for his 

mother and being won by the excellent logic of 
his father.” Mr. Paul again suggested the plan 
of having the family live in his town. 

Another interview was arranged between Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul since Mrs. Paul was willing to 
consider the plan of acting as mother to the chil- 
dren and housekeeper to Mr. Paul. She went to 
his town with the visitor who noted that “ Mr. 
Paul's attitude was quite different from that of 
previous occasions. When he learned that Mrs. 
Paul was willing to come he said that the only 
condition would be that they secure a divorce and 
he will then hire her as a housekeeper. Mrs. 
Paul readily consented to this. His attitude was 
more than ever that he would take the boys with- 
out Mrs. Paul and arguments that they were bet- 
ter off with her were in vain. Throughout 


the conference Mrs. Paul’s attitude was one of 
serious consideration of some compromise for the 
sake of the children, while Mr. Paul was very 
disagreeable and on his guard about making 
promises. He claimed that he was going to start 


a divorce himself and that the court would grant 
him the custody of the children because of her 
infidelity. Mrs. Paul told him that she had the 
baby out of spite. ‘You always accused me of it 
and so I thought I would just show you that I 
could do it.’ Mr. Paul will do nothing further 
until he learns who the father of the baby is and 
what his present connections are with Mrs. Paul. 
She said he would never know that.” Mrs. Paul 
was much upset by the interview. On the way 
home she voluntarily told of the baby’s birth but 
did not give the name of his father. She cared 
for him, had known him a long time but did have 
the child to “spite” her husband. He was killed 
in an automobile accident. If Mr. Paul gets a 
divorce she will marry again “ because thirty-four 
is too young to sit back and die.” 

After another visit from Mr. Paul, when he 
brought with him a woman whom he intended to 
marry after he secured his divorce, Mrs. Paul 
took out a warrant for non-support. At the trial 
he was ordered to furnish a surety bond and to 
pay $25 a week to Mrs. Paul. Since he could not 
get the bond he went to prison for one year. 

In the summary of the summer’s contacts with 
the family the worker observes: “ Running along 
with Mrs. Paul’s honesty is a cheap aggressiveness 
and sociability and apparently low ideals of sexual 
relations with a highly sexed nature. It is this 
strong sociability, interest in, and ability to get 
along with everyone—from the milk man to the 
minister—which has caused the development of 
her begging tendency. On the other hand, 
this sociability has a genuine democracy and hos- 
pitality. Although aggressive enough to ask 
favors for herself, she does it for others from a 
real desire to help them. She tends to 
make a place for herself in any group because she 
seeks and wins the approval of others. This de- 
sire has been used as a stimulus actually to 
achieve or to refrain from doing things rather 
than just to wish nice things to be said. 

“The boys in their play are always making 
something. They have a hammer, nails, boards, 
old wheels, alarm clock bells, a magnet, flash light 
battery, wire. They have a healthy amount of 
quarrelling back and forth but the right to each 
one’s possessions is recognized. They talk 
a great deal about saving pennies and for several 
weeks a Christmas fund has been growing.” 

After a frank talk with Mrs. Paul about her 
relatives, she was anxious to have the visitor get 
in touch with them and agreed to write about an 
appointment with her brother who lives on the 
edge of the city. She has not seen him for sev- 
eral years nor has she been home for three years. 
She writes regularly to her sister. The brother 
and sister-in-law proved to be keenly interested 
in Mrs. Paul but remorseful that they had not 
been to see her. They had felt that since they 
could not bring her the things she needed they 
would not help by a visit. They were both attrac- 
tive young country people living in a neat simple 
home. They approved of Mr. Paul’s imprison- 
ment because of his irresponsibility. They ap- 
parently did not question Mrs. Paul’s morals. 
Various plans for the future were discussed but 
nothing definite was settled. 

During these months, “details of household 
management, health, and discussion of the chil- 
dren’s problems continued. Mrs. Paul has a sew- 
ing machine and as there is no allowance made 
for clothing she has been given second hand cloth- 
ing and shown how to make it over. She has 
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made three quilt tops.’’ During the fall Raymond 
worked, since he wanted to do so from a sense of 
responsibility, rather than receive a scholarship 
for high school. However, in December 1922 he 
was found to be underweight, so he gladly went 
to a health camp for several weeks. At the camp 
he was found to be lacking in respect for those 
in authority but he soon developed self-control. 
His employers, a large printing firm, reported 
that he had an “impudent air and does not know 
how to take orders well. He is bright and 
has carried out satisfactorily several responsible 
jobs. . . . He will never be an executive but 
he might be able to sell. He might make the best 
of himself as a printer.” After Raymond returned 
from camp he went back to work at the same 
place. The employer reported after a month that 
“he showed unusual ability. He wondered where 
the boy got his courtesy, pride, and independence.” 
He will suggest that he bring lunch from home 
since Raymond had told worker that he thought 
the firm objected to his carrying a lunch. 

His mother was worried at this time because 
he was attentive to a Polish girl. The worker 
discussed this with him and found that “his atti- 
tude was that he was too young to go with girls 
and that because of his home responsibilities he 
will not start going for at least two years. (He 
was then sixteen.) He likes a Polish girl whom 
he knew at school, another who wrote him when 
he was at camp but he considers her ‘tough.’” 
Mr. Pease, a friend of Mrs. Paul, reported that 
Raymond “asked questions about girls. He told 
him to leave girls alone until he was about twenty 
or he would ‘lose his manhood and be a puny 
man.’ At the end of the talk Raymond said, ‘I 
have learned what I want to know and I am going 
to let girls alone.” He also reported that Ray- 
mond “gave his mother a ‘bawling out’ one 
night.” As Mr. Pease was leaving, he said, “ Well 
good night, sis,” and patted Mrs. Paul on the 
back. Raymond was in the next room and after- 
ward told his mother that she should be ashamed 
of herself and that he did not like this idea of 
men coming around there and “honeying” with 
her. He did not think it was right when she did 
not even have a divorce and he was not going to 
stand for any more of it. Mrs. Pau! later told 
Mr. Pease, and added that she “ guessed Raymond 
was her boss now.” 

After several months in prison, Mr. Paul was 
visited in an attempt to work out a plan for the 
future. He agreed to assist his family upon his 
release for six months under the agency’s direc- 
tion. However, Mrs. Paul eventually secured a 
divorce from him in the following fall, 1923, when 
he was released, and was granted custody of the 
children and $75 monthly alimony. She never 
received this because Mr. Paul disappeared and 
could not be traced. 


~ 


Discussion of First Phase 


Here the main problem was the relations 
between the estranged parents and the chil- 
dren. The delinquent father might have 


been dealt with immediately through the law, 
and the mother given a regular allowance, 
with perfunctory supervision since she ap- 
peared capable of handling her own affairs. 
Instead, however, the case worker spent 
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infinite time and patience studying and help- 
ing in the adjustments of the various per- 
sonalities involved in the family group. 

What has been gained by this intensive 
effort: (1) By means of objective considera- 
tion on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Paul to- 
gether, they realized the impossibility of 
their ever being able to adjust to one another 
within the family. This decision, arrived at 
through deliberation, instead of impulse, of 
both parents and the older boys gave them 
the satisfaction of having done all possible 
to prevent a complete break. It prevented 
the boys from having hidden doubts of their 
parents and conflicts in their sense of loyalty. 
The final break through imprisonment of 
Mr. Paul and then divorce closed the chap- 
ter, leaving no cause for regret. 

(2) A knowledge of the character and 
early training of the parents and their be- 
havior in the home, and the past and present 
environment and social influences of the chil- 
dren, was used to help offset any unfortunate 
effects upon the children by means of train- 
ing the mother in wise expenditures, using 
her very faults as incentives to constructive 
behavior; working through the mother to 
strengthen her influence over the children 
and to afford them directed recreation. The 
mother’s methods with the children were 
effective mental hygiene, using persuasion 
instead of force, acting as a companion and 
entering into their daily problems. In this 
respect she was encouraged and guided by 
the worker. 

(3) Building up the health and watching 
the physical and mental development of 
Mrs. Paul and the children. 

(4) The important matter of helping the 
boys work out their sex problems. This 
matter might effectively have been given 
more attention by both worker and mother 
since these problems are so baffling to the 
adolescent, and unsatisfactory adjustment to 
sex matters is so dangerous to emotional 
development. 


Second Phase 


In February, 1923, the worker frequently found 
Mr. Pease, who roomed in the upstairs tenement, 
visiting Mrs. Paul. Mrs. Paul said she did not 
like him and would ask him not to call again. He 
moved, but continued to call, and Mrs. Paul of 
her own accord spoke of doing his washing. 
Another man occasionally visited her at this time 
and he drove her in his car to see her relatives. 
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She likes the company and the pleasures these 
men give her. She resents being “tied down” 
and wants a divorce, not to remarry but just to 
be able to go out with whom she pleases without 
trouble. More money for recreation and clothes 
was suggested to take the place of gifts from men. 
The worker interviewed Mr. Pease alone. “He 
was Mr. Paul’s foreman at the factory but never 
met Mrs. Paul until he happened to room in the 
same house this spring. He has a divorce from 
his own wife and she has remarried. There are 
no children. He is very boastful and admits that 
he is ‘ bull-headed.’ ‘ He is much interested 
in the boys and pities Mrs. Paul. He occasionally 
goes with them to the movies and brings them 
some meat. He will not call so often or go out 
with them.” However, he continued to visit 
through the spring and summer, taking the family 
out riding in his second-hand automobile. He 
complained because the agency would not give 
her a gas stove and a new dress which he felt 
she should have. He was a handy man around 
the house, making screens for the windows and 
necessary repairs. He threatened to buy her 
clothes. “He has figured out this matter and 
decided that in one way he had a right to buy 
clothes for her and in another way he has no 
right. When asked what his right was he laughed 
cynically and refused to answer. He said he was 
needed in the family to protect the boys. He 
granted that Mrs. Paul had been successful in 
caring for her boys but that when they grow up 
and run around a woman cannot chase them.” 
George, aged twelve, went to camp for the 
summer which he enjoyed, and Maurice visited 
his relatives in the country again. Raymond con- 
tinued to work, having given up his job at the 
printer’s and gone to work for higher pay in a 
mill. He gave up this work at the end of the 
summer, visited relatives for a few days, then 
decided to go to school because he was losing 
weight at work. However, he was reported by 
Mrs. Paul to be “irritable, unsettled, and unbear- 
ably ‘bossy’ around the house ever since he 
stopped work two weeks ago. He would not go 
to school the first day because Mrs. Paul was not 
well and in bed. But Mrs. Paul insisted that she 
could do very well without him. Again one morn- 
ing there was trouble because his shirt and collar 
would not fit. Mrs. Paul offered to pin it but that 
would not do and he turned his collar in and went 
without a collar. This led to a general complain- 
ing about clothes. By that time he was too late 
to eat breakfast, which irritated him more. He 
refused to take his lunch money. Finally he 
started, but in two minutes he returned and said 
he was going to get a job. Maurice was present 
during the interview and said ‘Yes, I went 
through that stage a few months ago and mother 
gave me a good licking. I am thankful she did. 
I am ashamed. I deserved it, but not that she 
gave it. It knocked that idea out of me.” 
Throughout the interview Maurice discussed the 
problem seriously and sympathetically. Raymond 
had tried to persuade Maurice to give up school 
and go to work so that together they could make 
the family independent.” Raymond was seen later 
and promised to go back to school the rest of the 
week and make his decision later. He continued 
in school and his teacher stated that he was “ do- 
ing excellent work in English, he is very respon- 
sible and is a leader of the boys. He is interested 
in English and journalism. He has charge of the 
subscriptions and money for the school paper.” 


At this time Mrs. Paul told the worker more 
about the baby’s father. “He was a Frenchman 
who lived in a nearby town and visited his sister 
who lived near Mrs. Paul. He had a share in a 
farm in another state. He was killed on his way 
there in his machine to make arrangements for 
her and the boys to live there. He planned to 
keep her until she was divorced, then marry her. 
He gave her money every time he came and for 
that reason she had relations with him. She is 
not passionate and that is one of the difficulties 
between her and her husband. About two months 
ago when Raymond went to see his father at the 
prison, Mr. Paul told him about her infidelity. 
She suspected this and when Raymond said he 
had, she told both him and Maurice the whole 
story. She intends to tell the other children when 
they get older, and sometime the baby.” 

About two weeks later Mrs. Paul sent for the 
worker asking her to talk with Raymond about 
his behavior. “He was acting up terribly and 
told her to go to hell, the first time he has ever 
used such language. The visitor talked to him in 
the back yard. He first stated that the trouble 
was because he was having to do more than his 
share of the work and Maurice had been shirking. 
When the word ‘ respect’ was used regarding his 
mother, he took it up with, ‘I have a reason not 
to respect my mother.’ He was reluctant to give 
his reason, at the same time greatly troubled by 
the problem. He told the same story about the 
baby as Mrs. Paul had. He is willing to excuse 
her if she would only be square with them now 
and tell who it is, so that they can look him up. 
More than that, he strongly suspects that she is 
still doing wrong. He knows of no one but Mr. 
Pease. He dislikes him now, though at first he 
liked him. He tells dirty stories. He drops in 
every evening and at times stays until nine o’clock. 
Raymond regrets that he sleeps so soundly that 
he does not know whether he ever returns later. 
His attitude toward his mother, if she is guilty, is 
contempt, toward the man, anger. He will shoot 
the man if he ever finds him. She does not know 
that he suspects her. He does not want her to 
know, because then she will be more on her guard. 
He talks of leaving home and starting afresh. He 
feels that he cannot keep Mr. Pease out of the 
home, because he is afraid of him. His mother 
threatens to have Mr. Pease whip him when he 
misbehaves. He promised to do the work even 
if it seems more than his share and try to make 
things pleasant while his mother is sick. He 
seemed much relieved to have some one with 
whom he could talk over his suspicions.” Some 
weeks later Raymond said that “he had had a 
talk with his mother and Mr. Pease and told them 
just how he thought things should be, and since 
then he is perfectly satisfied. Mr. Pease now 
comes in and is quiet and does not tell dirty 
stories. Raymond sees no reason why he should 
not come as long as he behaves for he has cer- 
tainly done a lot for the family.” 

Several weeks elapsed during which Mrs. Paul 
secured her divorce. She continued to see Mr. 
Pease in spite of the objections of the boys and 
the worker. Finally, in December 1923, Mr. 
Pease and Mrs. Paul were interviewed together 
and told that “either Mr. Pease must leave en- 
tirely or they should marry. Both of them be- 
came very angry.” However, Mr. Pease did stay 
away all of that winter. 

During November an attempt was made to in- 
terest Raymond and Maurice in a low-priced 
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boarding school in order to get them away from 
home. But they were happy at high school and 
would not consider going, although Mrs. Paul 
felt that they needed the discipline and routine 
which she could not give them. The worker had 
interested them all in Sunday school in the spring, 
but when Raymond and Maurice began school 
they no longer wanted to go. The other boys 
continued going. Mrs. Paul stopped going when 
Mr. Pease ceased to call. The younger boys also 
attended activities at a new neighborhood center. 
Maurice worked Saturdays and after school, help- 
ing on a laundry wagon. In February they 
wanted very much to buy a piano and player for 
$375, on $15 weekly payments and asked the 
agency to loan them $15. When this was refused 
the older boys threatened to leave school. 
Maurice decided to stay on, however, after a talk 
with his teacher. Raymond’s teacher asked the 
worker for an interview because of his threat to 
leave school and his objection to agency’s refusal 
to help get a piano. It was “explained to her that 
Raymond was being urged to get a job because it 
was felt that he needed more to occupy his time 
and that he has been told he may spend what he 
earns for something more necessary to the family 
than a piano. The teacher feels that she has some 
influence over him and will talk with him about 
his attitude. He has fine characteristics and pos- 
sibilities, but he is a ‘bully.’ He is a leader of 
his class. When they were having trouble over 
thefts from the lockers the teacher put it up to 
the class. Raymond formulated a police duty 
plan. He is the captain of the police and does a 
good job of bossing but the boys all like him.” 

In January, 1924, the worker discussed the pos- 
sibility of visiting Mrs. Paul’s sister and father 
in Mrs. Paul’s home town. Mrs. Paul had shown 
the worker a letter from her sister and then said 
she was willing to have a visit made. The worker 
visited and had a long talk with the oldest sister. 
The two brothers were so situated that they could 
not be seen. “ The town is about 3,000 in popula- 
tion, without paved streets. Most of the homes 
are old frame houses well kept up. The sister 
lives on the edge of town in an old frame house 
in good repair, furnished with a piano, davenport, 
rug, lace curtains and rocking chairs and adequate 
furniture in the kitchen and dining room. Every- 
thing was clean and in perfect order. . . . The 
sister is about 45, short and slightly stout, serious 
and motherly, frank in her conversation. She is 
active in the church, evidently taking much 
pleasure in it. She wished that Mrs. Paul and 
the children would go more regularly. She was 
very cordial to worker. She is fond of Mrs. Paul 
and grows homesick if she does not hear from her 
regularly. 

“Mrs. Paul has always been quick-tempered 
but not noticeably so until after her marriage: 
Mr. Paul teased and nagged her until she would 
fight back—which delighted him. When 
Mrs. Paul was in school she showed no interest 
in boys, was popular with the girls, had many 
friends and got along well with them. When 
she was fifteen she fell in love with a boy two 
years older. Her father found that he drank 
and forbade Mrs. Paul to see him. 


“The sister had not visited Mrs. Paul for over 
three years because of conditions in her own 
home which now have improved and she hopes 
to visit frequently. When she saw her this fall 


she found Maurice very stubborn, fighting with 
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Raymond over petty things. Raymond was cool 
and reasonable. Maurice got into a rage and she 
spoke to him. He swore at her. He never apolo- 
gized but he acted very much ashamed and could 
not do enough for her during the remainder of 
her visit. She enjoyed her visit but complained 
because Mr. Pease was there so much. 

“ She knew practically everything that went on, 
through letters—that Mrs. Paul had been going 
to church with Mr. Pease and that he had not 
called since Christmas. She will try to get work 
for Raymond and Maurice next summer. She 
will urge her brother who lives nearer Mrs. Paul 
to visit her. He had gone bankrupt since visitor 
had seen him. She does not feel that she can 
aid regularly. They are buying their home and 
have borrowed money to put in a _ bathroom. 
When her husband was sick they had no money 
and she took in eight washings a week. Their 
father has some money but he spent $1700 on 
a monument when their mother died six years 
ago.” 

The boys did well in school all winter and 
gained in weight. Soon after the piano episode 
Mrs. Paul was aided in buying a washing machine 
for $15. Mrs. Paul was “always friendly but 
there is a partially suppressed resentment and 
antagonism which keeps her from being frank 
and she resents questions.” 


Discussion of Second Phase 

The crisis in the relations between the two 
adolescent boys and their mother was 
reached when they learned of her past in- 
fidelity through their father. The older 
boy’s reaction was marked and if the 
worker had not been in constant contact 
with the family and gained their confidence 
long before, he might have suffered seri- 
ously from the mental shock. Fortunately 
the worker had previously learned from Mrs. 
Paul the facts of her infidelity so that she 
could deal with the boy intelligently. Even 
though the mother had told them about the 
matter, Raymond was puzzled and upset. 
The relief of discussing the problem with 
the worker was sufficient to enable him to 
work out his own adjustment adequately. 

The mother’s interest in men and her 
toleration of the constant presence of Mr. 
Pease, whom the boys do not like, added 
to the difficulty of the boys in maintaining 
their faith and respect. Raymond talked it 
over with the worker and subsequently at- 
tempted an adjustment through a direct pro- 
test to his mother and Mr..Pease. The 
worker’s attempt, through reasoning, to get 
them to behave in such a way as not to have 
a bad effect upon the children failed and she 
was forced to issue an ultimatum which 
gained the point, although for a time Mrs. 
Paul was resentful. 
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An important gain in this phase was the 
withdrawal of over-worked and over-respon- 
sible Raymond from industry and his at- 
tendance at high school. The mediation of 
the worker between the boy, the home, and 
the school resulted in fairly steady attend- 
ance and sympathetic understanding on the 
part of the teacher. His behavior at school 
was carefully studied and showed the im- 
portance of his continuing there. 

The visit to relatives in Mrs. Paul’s home 
town served to confirm history otherwise 
obtained and to cement the ties between the 
sisters. It might have led to more concrete 
results if the first visit had been made earlier 
in the development of the case and if at this 
time a second visit had been made in an at- 
tempt to move the family nearer the rela- 
tives. 

Third Phase 


On June Ist, 1924, Mrs. Paul wrote the worker, 
“TI have decided to wed this month, so of course 
your kind assistance will no longer be needed. 
I am not able to express my thanks to you and 
your organization for their help in the past two 
and a half years but I hope in the near future to 
be so I can repay at least a large part of the 
financial end, but the kind consideration I will 
need to bestow on some one else who is as needy 
and deserving as I feel we have been while under 
your care. I will send my account book to you 
next week. Will close by sending you best 
wishes and success in your work.” The worker 
visited the next day. “ Mrs. Paul was elated and 
talked enthusiastically of her plans. She is 
marrying Mr. Pease. She was not at all sure she 
wanted to marry him when the agency made him 
leave. He has proved that he can make a man 
of himself. She did not definitely make up her 
mind until about three months ago when she 
hinted it to worker in a discussion of the boys’ 
school. . . . They are to be married in court 
and all her relatives are to be there. He is earn- 
ing $96 every two weeks.” 

On August Ist Mrs. Paul, now Mrs. Pease, 
sent word to the worker asking for an inter- 
view. “Visited. Mr. Pease has papered and 
painted the entire house. It is clean and has new 
curtains at the windows. There is now a gas 
cooking stove. Mr. Pease is good to her and the 
younger boys, but is mean to Raymond. Every- 
thing went well the first month. He used to be 
great chums with him, but he is such a braggart 
that Raymond said one day, ‘ Well, some people 
might believe you, but I don’t.’ From that time 
on they have quarrelled. A week ago Mr. Pease 
started to strike Raymond. When Mrs. Pease 
called to him Raymond slapped him on the jaw. 
Since then Mr. Pease has not attempted to strike 
him but he is sullen. He is now doing night 
work because Raymond is at home. Maurice 
pays no attention to him and does not talk back 
and the others mind him. Raymond is threaten- 
ing to run away. Mrs. Pease cannot bear to have 
him driven out of the home as he has always 
been her standby. She knows that Raymond 


‘is hard to get along with and perhaps I have 
taken his part too much in telling my husband 
that he should not pay any attention to him 
because he is just a kid.’ The worker promised 
to talk with Raymond and Mr. Pease, but urged 
Mrs. Pease to let Raymond leave home rather 
than risk spoiling things for all of them and 
forcing him to run away. The worker might 
find a suitable place for him to live near by. 
Only last night Mr. Pease assumed that both 
boys would go to school this fall. Neither of 
them succeeded in finding work this summer— 
which irritates Mr. Pease.” 

The next day the worker had a talk with 
Raymond and Maurice in her own home. 
“Raymond cannot stand Mr. Pease bragging and 
walks out of the room rather than listen to him. 
Maurice listens quietly. He is sometimes cross 
with their mother and Raymond cannot help 
speaking up and taking her part. Raymond 
wants to go to school in the fall but he would 
like to have a job so that he may live away from 
home. . . . He talked at length about incidents 
of disagreements, admitting his own faults. 
Maurice was quiet, but said he did not think that 
Raymond should leave home but that it might 
solve the problem. They will go to their rela- 
tives this summer.” 

A month later, when the worker returned from 
her vacation, she found that both boys had gone 
to their relatives. Raymond stayed only a week 
since he found no work. Maurice was still there 
working for his uncle. Mr. Pease and Raymond 
had gotten along splendidly without a single 
quarrel. “They are planning to have Raymond 
start school next week.” 

In September “Raymond went to school a 
week and then stopped because he was disgusted 
at failing to get the program he wanted. He has 
been working since in a grocery store. Mr. 
Pease said he did not know until yesterday that 
he had stopped. He intends to talk with him 
about returning to school. Later Mrs. Pease 
talked with the worker alone. . . . She is 
desperate because Mr. Pease is mean to the 
children and swears in their presence. He has 
debts but no savings, as he had stated. His 
behavior is the real reason for Raymond’s stop- 
ping school. She thinks that the real difficulty 
is money, that Mr. Pease is tired of supporting 
sO many.” 

A week later Mr. Pease stopped in at the 
office and said that he and Raymond had a fight 
and Mrs. Pease told him to get out. Mrs. Pease 
later came in and said that she “ will never take 
him back. He is so jealous that he won't 
let her speak to a man on the street. In the fight 
he bit Raymond’s finger and gave his knee a 
severe blow. He gave up his job the next day 
and has been drunk ever since. Maurice then 
gave up school, saying he could not let Raymond 
do all the work. He tried to find work and then 
went to his relatives without telling her. If he 
gets a job he will stay. . . . Mrs. Pease 
admits that she spoils Raymond and encourages 
his impudence. Raymond said to her today, ‘ Are 
you going to put me out when I have stuck to 
you and helped support you all these years, for 
an old bluffer?’ Mrs. Pease wants to go to 
work.” 

Mr. Pease was seen. He was sorry about it 
all and knew he was to blame but Raymond is 
very irritating. Mrs. Pease will talk with other 
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men and he does not like that. He asked for a 
conference between himself and his wife with the 
worker present. “When Mr. Pease came in she 
was stiffly polite. The baby climbed up in his 
lap which pleased him. They agreed to drive out 
and bring Maurice back tomorrow. Mr. Pease 
insisted that he could support both boys in 
school. It was arranged that worker would try 
to persuade Raymond to go back to school. Mr. 
Pease told his wife that she managed money 
well and that Raymond if he works should have 
his money for himself except for a small amount 
for board. He brought up the incident of the 
man but Mrs. Pease refused to discuss it.” 

Mr. Pease returned to the home and brought 
Maurice home, but did not get work. He came 
in intoxicated one Sunday so Mrs. Pease gave 
him his clothes and told him to leave. Maurice 
got work near the city as a cook’s assistant at 
$50. Raymond did not do well at his work and 
finally left without notice. The employer re- 
ported “that he had been called down recently 
for being rude to the girl employes. He was a 
good worker but quick-tempered and impudent.” 
Mr. Pease refused to get steady work until he 
found out more about the other man and he 
would not support Mrs. Pease unless he could 
live at home. Raymond secured work as an 
electrical apprentice in the mills, ten hours a 
day, attending school two hours a day. Mrs. 
Pease did occasional home work and some out- 
side work. The last notation is that both 
Raymond and Maurice have left their jobs. The 
—- left the agency at this point, December, 
924. 


Discussion of Third Phase 

The difficulties of readjustment of the 
older boys to a step-father after several 
years of freedom from paternal authority 
and of Mrs. Pease to a second husband are 
strikingly indicated here. Mrs. Pease’s re- 
action to any misbehavior of her two 
husbands appears to have been retaliation 
through acceptance of attentions from some 
other man. Raymond’s not attending school 
was most unfortunate because if he had suc- 
ceeded in getting started he might have con- 
tinued in spite of the difficulties at home. 
Mediation and an attempt to interpret the 
behavior of one individual to the others, the 
boys, Mr. and Mrs. Pease, failed at this 
point chiefly because of the evident lack vf 
desire on Mr. Pease’s part to support the 
family. Mrs. Pease’s unwise methods with 
him might have changed and the boy’s lack 
of stability might have been dealt with suc- 
cessfully if Mr. Pease had really wished to 
stand by. 


The case has been presented in phases ac- 
cording to the personalities involved. The 
first phase covers the period where the first 
husband played a major part; the second 


phase deals with the situation between Mrs. 
Paul and her man friend; the third phase in 
which the friend became the second husband. 
Some of the routine details have been 
omitted, such as the amount of relief given, 
the weights of the children, the early investi- 
gation of former neighbors and relatives. 
A number of interviews have been sum- 
marized but all facts given appeared in the 
record in complete detail. 


The main problem in this case is one of 
family relationships and, by means of aiding 
in the adjustment of these, the development 
of character. The relationships and _ atti- 
tudes shifted and changed and the worker 
followed each change. The economic, 
health, and legal problems all were vital and 
correlative and were cared for as a part of 
the treatment, but the chief consideration 
was always the interplay of personalities. 
With more time, a study of the “ associ- 
ates”’ as well as the “consociates” might 
profitably have been made in order to learn 
and guide the personalities, habits, emotions, 
discipline, recreation, and the effect of the 
parents upon the younger children. More 
might have been achieved with Mrs. Paul 
before she decided to marry Mr. Pease, and 
much will now have to be done to help them 
work out a solution or a compromise for the 
present difficulty. 


But what a contrast this record is to the 
average work of a busy family case worker 
in the past. “ Visited, gave grocery order, 
Mrs. Paul pleasant.” ‘“ Visited brother who 
is unable to aid.”” If any complex relation- 
ships were considered at the time such 
entries were made they were perforce con- 
sidered of minor importance and dealt with 
as such, or entirely lost sight of in the rush 
of work. Undoubtedly nearly as much time 
would have been spent in visiting the brother 
and Mrs. Paul as this worker gave, but the 
emphasis would have been placed on the 
more simple and obvious problems of finan- 
cial need and physical health. As one reads 
the record of this newer type of work, one’s 
reaction is that all case work is of this type. 
Ideally and theoretically it is, but actually 
and practically it is not. Until it becomes 
sO we are groping blindly, wasting energy 
and money. It might be argued that social 
workers do this type of work but do not 
record it. It is very doubtful whether any 
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problem is given complete study and treat- 
ment unless it is articulated in written form. 
If one has the eyes to see as this worker 
had, no opportunity at any time will escape 
one to understand, record, and deal with 
these complex psychological phases of social 
case work. In the transition stage of case 


work of the present day, the newer ap- 
proach is easily lost sight of unless the con- 
scious aims, teachings, and standards of 
every worker, the superintendent, case super- 
visors, and case workers, are constantly 
focused upon it, through staff conferences 
and daily case discussions. 


A CASE COMMITTEE 


EMILY BULLITT MARIOTTI 
District Secretary, Louisville Family Service Organization 


already highly organized, pioneer tasks 
of organization are continually repeat- 
ing themselves. 

In the autumn of 1924 the Family Service 
Organization was faced with the undertaking 
of launching a case committee after a barren 
period of several years’ standing. It was 
decided to limit the original membership to 
ten persons, of varying types, who were 
socially minded and who might be counted 
upon to give real assistance in one form or 
another. The personnel was carefully con- 
sidered, and letters were sent out embodying 
the following: 


[ IS interesting to reflect that, in a world 


As you doubtless know, we are in touch with a 
variety of social problems, many of which we feel 
inadequate to deal with, without the help of the 
community in which such conditions arise. We 
wish the co-operation of a varied point of view 
with our professional judgment to aid us in mak- 
ing careful decisions in the face of baffling human 
relations and inadequate civic facilities. 

Members will be expected to familiarize them- 
selves with the methods of case work. . . . 

The meetings will be held every other Monday 
afternoon. They will begin promptly at 3:30 and 
will end promptly at 5:00. 


This letter brought cordial response from 
some, honest regrets from others, and no 
reply at all from a few. The quota was 
secured, however, and the committee as 
finally composed included several ministers of 
various denominations, several church social 
service workers, a school principal, a teacher 
who was practically conducting a social cen- 
ter in one part of the district, a representa- 
tive from the Home for Incurables, a woman 
from the outlying districts who was familiar 
with the “ rural” problem and who had been 
won over from conducting her own private 
agency, a keen young lawyer, and a profes- 
sor from our Boys’ Manual Training High 
School. We were not able to secure a physi- 


cian as a regular member, but secured prom- 
ises from several to come on call. 

Early in October a small group came to- 
gether, very much in earnest, and confessedly 
very vague as to the social program con- 
fronting them. First, the character of the 
district, its problems, and its boundaries, 
were given. The functions of the committee 
were outlined: such as (1) bringing a fresh 
and varied viewpoint to bear upon baffling 
family and community problems, and (2) 
carrying a message over to the public. It 
was pointed out that the present ideal of case 
work was neither new nor radical, since it 
had been set forth in the twelfth century by 
Maimonides, Spain, 1135-1204 a.p.; and the 
following excerpt from the Revised Edition 
of the Jewish Union Gospel Prayer Book, 
(XIX) was read: 


There are eight degrees or steps in the duty of 
charity. The first and lowest degree is to give, 
but with reluctance or regret. This is the gift of 
the hand but not of the heart. 

The second is, to give cheerfully, but not pro- 
portionately to the distress of the sufferer. 

The third is, to give cheerfully and proportion- 
ately, but not until solicited. 

The fourth is, to give cheerfully, proportion- 
ately, and even unsolicited, but to put it in the 
poor man’s hand, thereby exciting in him the 
painful emotion of shame. 

The fifth is, to give charity in such a way that 
the distressed may receive the bounty, and know 
their benefactor, without their being known to 
him. Such was the conduct of some of our 
ancestors, who used to tie up money in the corners 
of their cloaks, so that the poor might take it 
unperceived. 

The sixth, which rises still higher, is to know 
the objects of our bounty, but remain unknown to 
them. Such was the conduct of those of our 
ancestors who used to convey their charitable 
gifts into poor people’s dwellings, taking care that 
their own persons and names should remain 
unknown. 

The seventh is still more meritorious, namely, 
to bestow charity in such a way that the benefac- 
tor may not know the relieved persons, nor they 
the name of their benefactors, as was done by our 
charitable forefathers during the existence of the 
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Temple. For there was in that holy building a 


place called the Chamber of the Silent, wherein 
the good deposited secretly whatever their gen- 
erous hearts suggested, and from which the poor 
were maintained with equal secrecy. 

Lastly, the eighth, and the most meritorious of 
all, is to anticipate charity, by preventing poverty: 
namely, to assist the reduced fellowman, either 
by a considerable gift, or a loan of money, or by 
teaching him a trade, or by putting him in the way 
of business, so that he may earn an honest liveli- 
hood, and not be forced to the dreadful alterna- 
tive of holding out his hand for charity. To this, 
Scripture alludes when it says: “And if thy 
brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then shalt thou relieve him; yea, though he 
be a stranger or a sojourner; that he may live 
with thee.” This is the highest step and the sum- 
mit of charity’s golden ladder. 


Several uncertainties were explained or 
threshed out: as to who reported cases; or 
whether the committee members might make 
their own investigations—a question which 
produced a lively exchange of ideas. Some 
were not yet ready to trust the judgment of 
the staff entirely. 

It was urged that committee members sub- 
scribe to THe Famity, that they purchase 
What Is Social Case Work by Mary E. 
Richmond, and that they read The Good 
Neighbor (also by Miss Richmond) and 
Broken Homes, by Joanna C. Colcord. 

Each member was given a folder, with 
binders. Inside each cover was pasted the 
following notice: 


The purpose of the District Committee is to 
consider family and community problems. While 
problems of individual families are presented, we 
do not wish to expose these families to undue pub- 
licity, and we therefore ask that no request be 
made for addresses or for personal! contacts. 


Attached to the binder was an explanatory 
page : 

Poverty is but a symptom of deeper trouble. 
Physical pain is but a symptom of disease. “Lach 
is accompanied by suffering; neither is “cured” 
by merely alleviating the suffering. In both cases 
the distress should be relieved promptly and ade- 
quately, but only as a step in reaching and remedy- 
ing the underlying cause. * 

Families are nearly always reduced to poverty 
because of mental or physical illness, serious acci- 
dent or death; the incompetence, desertion, non- 
support or cruelty of the father or mother; or 
some injustice or other condition often outside 
their control. The social worker who merely gave 
such families food, clothing, or money, without 
making any effort to help them solve their real 
problems, would be failing as miserably in his 
duty as would the physician who did nothing 
beyond giving his patients morphine for the tem- 
porary relief of pain. 

Most people do not realize that the giving of 
purely “ material” relief to the poor, important 
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as it is in the alleviation of suffering, is but a part 


of the work of the Family Service Organization. 
The casual visitor in a poverty-stricken home is 
likely to see only the surface conditions, and to be 
content with relieving only the most apparent 
needs, without realizing that the underlying causes 
for such needs must be carefully and sympatheti- 
cally studied and treated if the family is to be 
brought back to a normal, happy level of life. 

Because to many people the word “charity” 
has come to mean merely the giving of alms with- 
out the accompanying “ friendly ” service to fami- 
lies in need, the Associated Charities changed its 
name three years ago to the Family Service 
Organization. 


Attached to the cover of each folder was 
The District Case Committee, a pamphlet 
published by the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. It was requested that this 
be read and kept in the folder. Clipped to 
the cover also was an order blank for THe 
FaMILy. 

As a rule only one new family problem 
was considered at a meeting, and a full page 
attached to the binder gave the date of the 
meeting, the real name of the family to be 
considered, first names, ages, occupations, or 
schools, physical or mental disabilities, and a 
concise statement of the problems presented. 
Sometimes, if the financial situation was 
paramount, a simplified budget was added. 
Such space as was left was used for nota- 
tions by the members when later reports 
were given. 

After the first meeting or so our chairman, 
a board member, who is a canon in the Epis- 
copal church, suggested that the meetings be 
opened with the Lord’s Prayer. Quoting 
Abraham Lincoln, he said, “ No man should 
embark on a great and important undertak- 
ing without first invoking the aid of the 
Deity. Our work in the District Committee 
is concerned with human problems. We 
need all the inspiration and help we can ob- 
tain in seeking a solution in our endeavor to 
help the people who have turned to us for 
help. Also, in deliberations, we should seek 
Divine guidance, that we may have a happy, 
beneficial, and fruitful result in these meet- 
ings, and that our clients may have a richer, 
fuller, more abundant life.” 

This suggestion met with instant response, 
and was unanimously adopted. From that 
time on our meetings have opened with a 
reverent bending of the head in recognition 
of and appeal to a Power above and beyond 
our simple efforts. This act may have a dual 
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effect. Not only does it remind the case 
workers, with an eye to efficiency and proper 
adjustments of human relations, that there 
is over all a brooding spirit of kindliness and 
love, which includes the weak and the erring 
in the great fellowship of living, and which 
may warm their own souls in hours of doubt, 
but it may soften the attitude of the public 
toward those very case workers who—they 
are too ready to believe—are cold-blooded 
persons walking rough-shod through human 
distress. 

The ministers on our committee have done 
much to promote better understanding and 
co-operation between church social service 
departments and the case working agencies. 
Our chairman took up with most satisfactory 
results the matter of Christmas giving with 
a meeting of representatives of all the Epis- 
copal churches in the city, and laid before 
them the ideal of a Christmas spirit which 
might last through the year. His suggestion 
helped to lessen the wholesale giving of 
baskets by the churches and to direct their 
thoughts to the continuing needs of the 
families. 

On several occasions, when we have met 
with opposition from certain church repre- 
sentatives, our committee has thrown itself 
valiantly into the breach, and has done all in 
its power to bring about satisfactory results. 
Where these were impossible of achieve- 
ment, it was prepared to stand solidly back 
of the organization on the score of public 
opinion. On hotly debated questions its 
guidance and support meant much, for not 
only did it reassure us that our stand was 
just, but it served as a foil to any prejudice 
which might arise against “ professional” 
decisions. 

On one case—a baffling family who were 
much in need of social education and who 
were connected with no church—two of our 
members, a Baptist minister and the director 
of a Baptist Settlement, agreed to work to- 
gether. The widowed mother had lost her 
self-respect and had incurred the wrath of 
her children by having relations with a mar- 
ried man and giving birth to a baby boy. 
The Baptist minister planned to call in the 
home and by his presence help to restore the 
former confidence, to encourage the woman 
to come to church and the children to Sun- 
day school. The settlement director offered 


membership in the Boy Scouts to the adoles- 
cent boy, and sewing classes to the girl. 

In another instance our lawyer member 
and our chairman visited the judge of the 
juvenile court to confer in regard to an intri- 
cate point in the handling of one of our 
cases. The question was one involving 
policy, and it seemed advisable that the judge 
be approached by “ private citizens” rather 
than by a staff representative. 

Our member from the outlying district has 
been most helpful in interpreting the prob- 
lems of rural people in our midst and in giv- 
ing us sound advice. 

In the serious matter of breaking up fami- 
lies, of separating children from an undesir- 
able mother, or of returning families to their 
legal residence against their wills, or of 
refusing further assistance—problems all 
too frequent with us—the proven judgment 
of the committee has been invaluable. 

Our committee has been fruitful in sug- 
gestions regarding policies, and has been will- 
ing to lend a helping hand with their further- 
ance. One of the secrets of our successful 
meetings has been a mutual confidence. Our 
committee knows our problems, our strength 
and our weakness—in fact, they know us. 
On one occasion the problem we had planned 
to discuss went to pieces while our commit- 
tee was assembling. The woman came to 
our office and announced that circumstances 
had developed which apparently disposed of 
all problems. For the moment, in the face 
of our gathering committee, we were at 
somewhat of a loss. Then we remembered 
that we were co-workers, and that they 
might enjoy our confusion with us. We 
stated the case exactly as it stood. The 
committee saw some points which had 
escaped the staff and showed that there was 
yet much to discuss and ponder over, with 
the result that the meeting proved as rich in 
interest and suggestion as any we had had. 

Not long ago it was suggested that, in 
view of so many difficult and discouraging 
problems, it might be well to present a case 
which was manifestly successful. We did 
this and invited some of our board members, 
though, unfortunately, only one could be 
present. The result was remarkable. Our 
board member stated that in all his three 
years’ service on the board he had never so 
clearly understood the scope of our work. 
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He asked to be invited to other meetings and 
promised to see that other board members 
attended. A _ teacher, who had worked 
closely with us for six years, said that she 
had never before realized that the Family 
Service Organization did constructive work 
on such a broad scale apart from relief 
giving. These statements reminded us 
sharply of what is, perhaps, one of our 
greatest weaknesses—our failure to interpret 
our work to the public, our neglect of or in- 
efficiency in salesmanship, if you will. If 
our nearest friends did not know and under- 
stand us, how much less might we expect of 
those further removed! What wonder that 
they have supported us as generously as they 
have, and what ethical right have we to ex- 
pect them to continue in so doing on our 
flat say-so? 

There followed a testimonial meeting, in 
which various members of the committee 


told what their service on the committee. 
meant to them, and in each case it meant 
something very definite. It might be a good 
thing to have members face their attitude 
toward committee meetings from time to 
time. It is stimulating and it would prob- 
ably lessen the chances of passive attend- 
ance—or non-attendance. In this particular 
instance these frank statements resulted in a 
cordial expression of feeling and a renewed 
sense of the worthwhileness of our work. 

Our committee is, we feel, one of our most 
valued assets. It is a virtual partnership in 
social work; for as the professional worker 
reaches out to the committee as the “ general 
public ’’ for understanding and assistance, so 
they turn to us for a working knowledge of 
our social fabric. We look forward to our 
bi-monthly meetings, which we find both a 
help in solving our problems, and an inspira- 
tion in carrying forward our work. 


THE SELLING POINTS OF CASE WORK’ 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 


Extension Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


S WE said in an earlier issue, “ sell- 
ing’ case work is chiefly meeting 


squarely the criticisms and misun- 
derstandings of the public. Certainly one 
of the misconceptions which needs meeting 
is the assumption that, in the art of helping, 
the right hand and the left shall be kept in 
dense ignorance of each other’s existence. 
No questions, no unseemly search for facts 
in this ticklish business of helping—rather, 
an immediate doing of that which is asked 
of us without questioning results. The 
holders of such a philosophy do so because 
it seems to them to be the kindest thing that 
one can do for those in trouble. The social 
worker knows differently. Then let her ex- 
plain the difference to her public. 


Ill ; 
NO QUESTIONS ASKED 


“It’s this nosing into other people’s busi- 
ness that I don’t like,” said the Prospective 
Donor. “The institution I’d like to sup- 


‘Miss Tousley gives in this number the third 
of a series of articles on “ The Selling Points of 
Case Work.” Reprints of each of these articles, 


for use in your own local publicity work, may be 
obtained at a cost of 5 cents. 


port would be one that asked no questions— 
whose right hand was a stranger to the left— 
that’s my opinion. Perhaps it would be a 
place where an unmarried mother could go 
and leave her baby unquestioned and start 
life over, forgetting the horrible past.” 

“Well,” admitted the Social Worker, 
“the family welfare worker doesn’t see it 
that way so I guess I’d better not keep you 
waiting.” 

“Hold on now,” said the P.D. “ Just tell 
me why your Society doesn’t and if I could 
see it their way—well—I know $500 that 
the Income Tax will never see. But, by 
Jove, I’ve got to be convinced—that’s what.” 

“All right,” said the Social Worker, sit- 
ting down beside the mahogany office desk, 
“T’ll try to show you by telling you two 
stories. 

“Bertha B. ‘ got in trouble’ at seventeen 
with an older man who took advantage of 
her. She ran away from home and took her 
week-old baby to a city and finally to a ‘no 
questions asked’ institution for foundlings 
where a basket was always on the threshold. 
After placing her baby in the basket, Bertha 
stood on the corner crying bitterly. ‘ No- 
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body cares what happens to you in this 
world,’ she sobbed to herself, ‘if I could 
only ask somebody what was right. She’s 
my baby—and yet—and yet—.’ So she 
stood in agony of mind and body for one 
hour, debating with herself. Then she saw 
the door swing in and the baby taken up— 
and the door closed. The wretched girl sat 
on a park bench all that night and finally 
slept from sheer exhaustion. 

“The years that followed were dark. 
Furnished rooming houses—factory jobs— 
cheap men—and always a haunting memory 
of having turned her back on the one thing 
that could have been dearest to her—she had 
been a deserter and a coward. In this mood 
of ‘nothing matters now’ she drifted into 
bad company. Once she tried to find her 
baby, but the institution said there was no 
record for no name was attached and all the 
children had been adopted out. ‘ With the 
exception,’ they added, ‘of those who die, 
because when they are left motherless 
shortly after birth, it’s pretty hard to save 
them all,’"—and Bertha never knew. 

“So that’s that,” said the Social Worker, 
sighing. 

“ Terrible, terrible,” said the P.D. nerv- 
ously drawing on the small end of a dry 
smoke. “ Let’s have the silver lining quick, 
for an antidote!” 

“ Elizabeth H. is the silver lining story,” 
said the Social Worker, “ and she started on 
her career so exactly like Bertha that it 
might have been the identical girl. But she 
came with her baby to a family welfare so- 
ciety office, asking that they send the baby 
away for good so she could get a fresh start 
and nobody would know. The social worker 
told her the story of Bertha. Elizabeth was 
torn with grief. But how could she go back 
home? Everybody knew and her parents 
must hate her for it. No! The baby must 
go and then she’d forget and start over. 
And yet—didn’t the social worker think it 
was an unusually pretty baby, cooing away 
there unmindful of tragedy? They finally 
agreed it needed a week to be thought over 


and during the week Elizabeth should stay 
at a comfortable place at the Society’s 
expense. 

“Every day in that week was like an act 
in a drama. The social worker and Eliza- 
beth became good friends and yet the young 
mother felt that each day was thwarting her 
plans—for the baby was getting such a tight 
hold on her heart. On Saturday the social 
worker went down to the town of X— from 
which Elizabeth had run away. Anger had 
given place to worry and, now, entirely to 
forgiveness if the girl would only come back 
to her home. In the end the social worker 
brought Elizabeth’s mother back with her 
and in the little back parlor the three gen- 
erations met. When the social worker re- 
turned an hour later, the baby was on her 
grandmother’s lap and Elizabeth with shin- 
ing face was packing her little valise to go 
back home. She guessed if her mother was 
willing to stick up for her, she wasn’t afraid 
to see it through back in X—. And then— 
there was the baby. It would kill her now to 
part with little Betty—she was so trusting 
and—well, she was hers.” 

“Well!” said the P.D., “it just shows 
how little the average business man realizes 
about these problems. ‘ No questions asked ’ 
sounds good, but apparently it is most 
heartless.” 

“The difference lies,” said the Social 
Worker, “in the person who is doing the 
asking. If she is a trained social worker 
anxious to solve people’s difficulties intelli- 
gently, then her rdle is mostly that of a sym- 
pathetic listener. If she is the detective 
minded inquisitor, then the interview turns 
into a grilling. But that sort of a person 
represents just the kind that have no place 
in social work.” 

“TI want to give you that tax-exempt 
donation right now,” said the P.D., fum- 
bling for his check-book, “to start a fund; 
and I want that fund to go toward the 
salaries of those who know how to manipu- 
late the question-mark intelligently and with 
great kindness.” 
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EDITORIAL 


OCIAL workers spent many years of 
S anxious thought over the problem of 
intemperance. Their knowledge and 
interpretation of its cost in human lives, not 
merely in terms of individuals but also in 
terms of society as a whole, influenced 
directly and indirectly the final passing of 
the Prohibition Amendment. Now that this 
long hoped for safeguard has been in exist- 
ence over a period of six years, what have 
social workers to offer as evidence of its 
worth-whileness? Are we as zealous in 
studying and interpreting the good effects of 
prohibition as we were in expounding the 
evils of the unrestricted sale of liquor in the 
past ? 
Ernest Johnson, in the February issue of 
The World Tomorrow, suggests that there 
is still some work for us: 


Not the objective facts but what people think 
about the facts conditions public policy in the 
long run. It should be apparent, therefore, 
that the problem which prohibition presents is not 
primarily one of building up a strong agency for 
the enforcement of law but rather of moulding a 
public opinion which is favorable to the law. In 
the present writer’s judgment the serious mistake 
of the organizations which have been supporting 
prohibition has been the assumption that there 
exists a sufficient body of public opinion favorable 
to prohibition to guarantee its permanence. . .. 
Little effort seems to have been made by sup- 
porters of prohibition to learn what their op- 
ponents are thinking and why. Certain of 
the more experienced social case workers are 
troubled over the fact that a man who has been 
rescued from the drink habit may presently dis- 
close “personality defects” which seem to be 


independent of any particular appetite or habit. 
. In any case it goes without saying that the 
subsequent moral history of the man whom the 
Volstead Act has intervened to save is a pertinent 
fact in appraising the social results of prohibition. 
Much study is needed at this point. 


Perhaps, as another writer in the same 
magazine points out, it is too soon to look 
for results, or even to get at the facts which 
may later serve as arguments for or against 
prohibition. But this fact in itself, if true, 
is pertinent. It should at least be taken into 
consideration in any discussion where the 
value of prohibition or its effect on family 
life is being taken up. 

Still another difficulty is presented in 
the development of social case work itself. 
The years under federal prohibition have 
been the very time during which the em- 
phasis in social case work has been rapidly 
shifting from dealing only with the “ simple 
and obvious problems of financial need and 
physical health” to the “ study of personal 
relationships and training in the develop- 
ment of character and emotions.” In Miss 
Myrick’s article in this issue’ the record of 
her case study contains an item showing that 
“he [the husband, chief bread-winner] gave 
up his job next day and has been drunk ever 
since.” And later, “ he came in intoxicated, 
so Mrs. Pease told him to leave.” 

Ten years ago these items in the record 
of a similar family crisis would probably 
have stood out with such prominence as to 
warrant consideration in gathering statistics 
on intemperance. There would have been 
no such complete picture of family relation- 
ships as a background and little evidence of 
treatment aimed primarily at the interplay 
of personalities. Today the better case 
methods with their changing objectives and 
the more informing records containing evi- 
dence of intensive treatment resist those 
simpler statistical methods of pre-prohibi- 
tion days. Miss Myrick’s record does not 
easily lend itself to listing in any single 
category. “ The influence of prohibition on 
family life,” says the American Association’s 
Committee on Prohibition in 1923, “ where 
it exists, is so bound up with other con- 
tributing factors as to be incapable of isola- 
tion and study as a factor in itself in the 
intermittent and sketchy entries on the 
average case record.” 

Still prohibition has been on the books for 
six years, long enough for a boy of eighteen 
to have grown to manhood and assumed the 
responsibility for a family of his own. What 
is happening to such a man, whose father 


* See page 63. 
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perhaps was at the same age already a victim 
of intemperance? And what about all the 
others who, we used to feel, would have 
solved their major problem if only the 
saloons could be closed? If prohibition 
hasn't solved their difficulties, why hasn’t it? 

The articles in The World Tomorrow are 
a challenge to clear thinking and a spur to a 


beginning at least in the collection of those 
facts to which social workers more than any 
other group have access. The fact that the 
American Association and other social 
agencies have pledged themselves to assist 
in securing more effective enforcement of 
the prohibition laws only makes this chal- 
lenge the more imperative. 


DEAR JANE: 


LTHOUGH I haven't been clever 
A enough yet to surprise any of my 
students into keeping a diary (or 
at least into showing it to me), I think I 
have discovered another method of stalking 
the wary and shy undergraduate mind— 
through quizzes. In my endeavors to teach 
the budding young intellect to sprout, I 
usually give my new students quizzes which, 
they are told, will in no way affect their 
marks—so they can be quite honest. One 
of my pet questions is: “ List the charac- 
teristics which seem essential to you in a 
case worker—five or six are enough.” The 
answers are sometimes rare and delightful, 
but I’m not going to give you any of them 
now, except to tell you that in the years 
(long, long years!) that I’ve been asking 
that question, I’ve found only one person 
who listed a sense of humor—and she is a 
deaconess. What a picture we must pre- 
sent to the younger generation! I vary the 
other questions somewhat, to suit the person, 
but I’m gradually evolving a set which I 
think will prove of real value to me in get- 
ting acquainted with the workings of the 
young things’ brains. 

Even finals are sometimes revealing and 
rather stimulating, particularly if the ques- 
tions given are of the problem variety. The 
students loathe them, of course, but 1 know 
of no surer way of testing how much of the 
philosophy as well as the technique of the 
job they have made their own, do you? 
And, after all, case work is hardly a memory 
job. I’m enclosing some excerpts from the 
final examinations of a group of recreation 
students to whom, according to the cata- 
logue, I’ve been teaching the “ Principles of 
Case Work.” Can’t you cap them with 
some of yours, either serious or otherwise? 


By the way, why don’t we ask Tue FAmity 
to run a “colyum”? Judging from the 
popularity of the section on “ unconscious 
humor” in Miss Colcord’s record exhibit 
at Toronto, it would be appreciated; and 
heaven and we both know that we have the 
material to make it a scream. 

However, I was talking about quizzes, 
not “colyums.” Here is one student’s 
answer to a request that she define social 
work: 


“ Formerly the term meant charity work, but now 
it means just what it says—work with people to 
help them to fit better into the very intricate pat- 
tern of society. Social work has changed 
from an avocation to a vocation and a profession. 
Only those people went into social work who had 
a high and mighty desire to raise the fallen. [Just 
so. How long have you been in yourself?] Now 
people who have a cultural background and a 
common sense viewpoint are taking this work up 
as a profession.” 


Another student considers social work “any 
work carried on to enable people to take their 
proper place in the community; that is, contribute 
and receive their part in its life’; and adds that 
“to do this correctly each member of the com- 
munity must be developed into a well rounded 
personality.” 

I hardly think we need be afraid of the “ Lady 
Bountiful” attitude spoiling the work of these 
two, do you? I can’t resist giving you the rebuke 
that a third young woman administers to our 
looseness of terminology. She states that “a 
trained worker would never call herself a social 
worker because she cannot be all that it includes. 
She is either a case worker or a recreation 
worker, or doing newspaper work for social 
agencies, and so on.” [No, I do not grade them 
on their grammar.] 


I’d like to quote some of the definitions 
of social case work, social investigation, 
diagnosis, and treatment, but I don’t want 
to bore you, and besides I think you will 
be more interested in some of their re- 
sponses to another question, which I think 
point to a source of strength in case treat- 
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ment that we case workers sometimes 
neglect. They were asked to “explain as 


they would to a member of the board of a 
family society, what part recreation could 
play in the building up of family life and 
the strengthening of individual morale.” 
I confess to having been given a fresh point 
of view. How do the following strike you? 


You are attempting to build up a man’s charac- 
ter so as to make him a plus factor in society; we 
are trying to build up his recreational! side for the 
same reason—neither will accomplish a thing until 
we get together on it. If I may use another 
simile—the building up of this social factor is like 
that of a house. It must have a foundation upon 
which to be built, and this foundation is made of 
stone and mortar. The stone is strong by itself 
but it will not stand unless it is held together 
with something—something that will mold it to- 
gether to withstand the strain of the bricks. Just 
so with our man—you may give him all the stone 
foundation you want in the form of morals, relief, 
work, and the like—but these will not withstand 
the strain of future cares and burdens unless 
there is something to bind them together—and 
that is recreation. If the mortar is not mixed 
out of the right ingredients, then the foundations 
will crumble—isn’t that correct? Well then—if 
recreation is not given in a legitimate way, then 
our man will find it in other ways; so, to make the 
foundation strong, we should give him the correct 
recreation. 


Reading this, I ran over in my mind our 
teaching records with a view to selecting one 
to use in the regular case work class to show 
the effective use of recreation in the de- 
velopment of personality; but let’s draw a 
veil over that and go on to another quizz 
paper, the last I'll give you this time, I 
promise. 

In answer to the same question, the third 
student quoted above offers the following: 


Recreation work plays a very important part in 
the life of an individual. Every child must play— 
it is almost as necessary as his sleep and his food. 
And because every child must play, it is right that 
he play in the best way, play the games which will 
develop him physically, socially, and mentally. 
When a child plays he is his natural self, all his 
good qualities and bad are free to come forth; 
and since he is so free and unguarded, it is the 
best time to get the right things across to him. 
He will unconsciously learn the lesson of co- 
operation, self-control, unselfishness, good sports- 
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manship, and his place as a part of the whole. 
And all of this goes toward making a _ well 
rounded citizen. In club life the child learns to 
express himself and to create. It offers, as in the 
playing of games, a legitimate outlet for his feel- 
ings and instincts. He learns Democracy—fights 
out his own problems and the problems of his 
club which will prepare him to face and master 
bigger problems in the future. 

It is not only to children that the recre- 
ation worker has something to contribute, but to 
the mothers and fathers. How many tired, over- 
worked mothers have been refreshed and have 
forgotten their troubles, by the hearty laughter 
and joy in participating in the activities at a 
mother’s club? There they have been free for a 
blessed evening from a dirty room and many cry- 
ing babies. There they can forget and play games, 
listen to interesting talks about how best to care 
for their children; converse with other mothers 
such as they and maybe even in sorrier plight, and 
go home with a happier and more thankful heart. 
How many mothers and fathers are brought to- 
gether with a different feeling toward each other 
in the joint meetings of the mothers’ and fathers’ 
clubs? This all goes toward strengthening family 
life and individual morale. 


Did I promise you that this would be the 
last? I made a mistake; here is another one 
that you must have. 

She [the recreation worker] can unite the mem- 
bers of a family by folk dancing, games, dra- 
matics, and family parties, in a way not possible 
to the case worker in her limited time. She can 
give, in a group, things which would never be 
received individually except in a subjective way. 

And, finally, we might explain recreation as a 
preventive measure of case work. Often a man 
would not desert if he enjoyed his leisure hours in 
wholesome recreation with his family or a boy 
probably would not be a delinquent if he re- 
ceived, objectively, lessons in a game group on 
honesty, concentration, perseverance, etc. 


Their answers to a question as to why we 
need training for social work are quite as 
nice, but they will have to wait until the 
next time. 

Really, I like the younger generation, 
don’t you? I’m so glad that you seem to 
have changed your point of view about stu- 
dents. Apparently they no longer “ invade 
your inner and spiritual privacy ’—how 
have you managed it? 

As ever, impertinently, 
Tue CARPENTER 
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MILE-STONES IN THE APPROACH TO 
ILLEGITIMACY, II’ 


LOUISE DRURY 
Executive Secretary, Juvenile Protective Association, Milwaukee 


NLY by reaching her spirit may we 
() hope to rehabilitate permanentiy the 

unmarried mother. We may hope 
to reach her spirit best through the vital, 
understanding personality of a real case 
worker—a case worker who has unbounded 
faith in girlhood, in motherhood, and in the 
potentialities for good in every human soul. 
If we are to make the resources of a com- 
munity available for the upbuilding of the 
unmarried mother, we must develop in that 
community the right mental attitude toward 
illegitimacy. The more naturally and 
normally and without prejudice the un- 
married mother problem is approached, the 
more readily will the public be led to un- 
derstand that illegitimacy is primarily a 
problem of public health, maternity, and 
child welfare, rather than one of delin- 
quency. It will better understand that the 
treatment of illegitimacy is a delicate, 
specialized service which should be at- 
tempted only by those who are especially 
equipped through training and experience, 
that it should be handled only by women, 
that it should be guarded against publicity, 
yet handled in such a way that the rights of 
the child’ will be safeguarded and the ille- 
gitimate parents through meeting their re- 
sponsibilities and making sacrifices, will 
come out of their experience not weakened 
and demoralized but strengthened in char- 
acter and encouraged to resume their places 
in society. 

The knowledge that there are pregnant, 
unmarried girls in a community is a chal- 
lenge to that community to make its social 
service available to every unmarried mother 
as early in her pregnancy as possible, not 
only to diminish child-murder, child-aban- 
donment, hasty marriages, and unnecessary 
release of children, but also to free the 
nother from too great anxiety and to 


‘This is the second of a series of articles by 
Miss Drury on the community program for the 
care of the unmarried mother. The third article, 
on the care and treatment of the unmarried 
mother and her child, will appear in the June issue 
of Tur Fammy. 


assure her proper physical care and an op- 
portunity to make the best possible plan for 
herself and her baby. It is most desirable 
that all individuals and agencies in the com- 
munity who may have contact with the 
pregnant, unmarried girl understand that 
illegitimacy is not a simple problem of 
marriage, confinement care, or placement of 
the child for adoption, but that it is an in- 
tensive case work problem, with as many 
different solutions and _ possibilities for 
handling as there are individual mothers 
and individual babies, and calling for the 
services of particularly qualified and trained 
people. Therefore, every case, insofar as 
possible, should be handled by a specially 
equipped case working agency, continuously 
from early pregnancy until a satisfactory 
or permanent plan has been made for the 
mother and her baby—the case working 
agency referring the mother or baby to dif- 
ferent agencies for their specialized work, 
such as physical and mental examinations, 
hospital care, and all the legal and social 
services, but keeping the major responsi- 
bility until a satisfactory adjustment has 
been made. Thus clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, clinics, dispensaries, and employers, 
factory social service workers, the health 
department (through its birth registrations 
of the babies), the district attorney’s office 
(to which application for warrants in bas- 
tardy are made), the Travelers’ Aid 
Society, other social service, and those giv- 
ing specialized service to the unmarried 
mother would transfer their information 
relative to the pregnant unmarried mother 
at once to a specially qualified case working 
agency which would be responsible for this 
long time treatment plan. 


Case Work Processes 


Even as we have learned that we cannot 
intelligently handle other social problems 
without a complete social investigation, an 
understanding analysis of the factors in- 
volved, and a flexible plan of treatment, so 
we now recognize these as fundamental 
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processes in handling every case of illegiti- 
macy. 

Soctal Investigation: A deep-seated fear 
of publicity has too long kept the unmarried 
mother case away from the social service 
exchange. Every case should be carefully 
cleared and registered there, including the 
unmarried mother as a member of a family 
group. 

The investigation should include not only 
the chronological history of the girl’s per- 
sonal and family life, recreation, and her 
attitude toward her family, recent experi- 
ence, and her coming baby, but also her sex 
teachings, sex experiences, and definite 
details and dates concerned with her preg- 
nancy, with a verification of her statements. 
Arranging for the girl’s communication 
with a member of her family is of paramount 
importance. Experience has taught that, 
in the majority of cases, re-establishing or 
continuing the girl’s contact with her family 
is of great value in assisting the girl in her 
adjustments, in preventing a recurrence of 
her trouble and in making a better plan for 
her baby. The girl’s confidence should 
never be broken: she should be persuaded 
eventually to tell her trouble to some re- 
sponsible member of her family, the initia- 
tive to be taken by the agency only in cases 
where the girl is mentally or morally irre- 
sponsible and has repeatedly failed to keep 
her word or assist in carrying out plans, 
and then only after telling the girl of the 
intention of the worker. The influence of 
religion at this critical period of the girl’s 
experience should not be overlooked; an 
effort should be made to enlist the interest 
of an authorized representative of her re- 
ligious faith. 

Physical and Mental Hygiene: The 
physical needs of the unmarried mother are 
as important as those of the married mother. 
She should automatically be given the -op- 
portunity of a thorough prenatal examina- 
tion, with urinalysis and careful venereal 
disease tests. The possibility of venereal 


infection in the unmarried mother is very 
great, and, therefore, should be detected as 
early in her pregnancy as possible in order 
that she may be put under treatment and, if 
possible, cured before the birth of the baby. 
Insofar as possible, the mother should be 
kept under competent medical supervision 


during the remaining months of her preg- - 
nancy. Mental and psychiatric examinations 
should as a matter of routine be given to 
all who have had previous pregnancies and 
to those giving a history of other delin- 
quencies, school retardation, or behavior 
difficulties. 

Establishment of Paternity and Support: 
Paternity should be established and support 
secured in every possible case, for the pur- 
pose of assisting the mother in caring for 
her baby and giving the child legal status 
in case of future non-support or inheri- 
tance, as well as for the purpose of a 
deterrent to the father. The current mis- 
information in the minds of many lawyers 
and judges, to the effect that many unmar- 
ried mothers are prostitutes and that efforts 
to establish paternity and secure support 
are generally opportunities for blackmail- 
ing, must be overcome with facts and edu- 
cational work. Over 50 per cent of the 
unmarried mothers are under twenty years 
of age, and in the very nature of things 
information relative to establishing paternity 
and securing support for the large per cent 
of these never comes to the attention of the 
public; it is only the occasional possible 
blackmail case that is heralded in the paper. 
There is evidence that the putative father 
is often a notorious sex delinquent. Re- 
cently a man was apprehended on a charge 
of rape. The young girl involved was 
pregnant and because of good state records 
the man was recognized as the father of 
four other illegitimate children who had 
been born during that year. Only after the 
birth of this fifth illegitimate child was he 
apprehended; he is now serving a term in 
the penitentiary. 

In accordance with a fundamental process 
in social work, the alleged father should be 
given an opportunity to tell his story in the 
same way that the mother has done. If the 
stories agree and he admits the paternity, 
the legal procedure for the admission of 
paternity and arranging for the support of 
the child is simple. Occasional cases will 
have to go through a preliminary trial and 
a very few even to final trial, but the number 
can be materially decreased if the case work 
method is applied to the alleged father as 
well as to the mother. When there is a 
general recognition in the community of the 
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responsibility of the alleged father toward 
his child born out of wedlock, the attorneys 
will better understand the true nature of 
the proceedings and more easily be per- 
suaded not to deny allegations in general 
and prevent getting at the facts but to assist 
in having the alleged father meet his re- 
sponsibilities in a fair and just way. Es- 
tablishing paternity and securing support 
should always be done through legal pro- 
cedure and never by a voluntary arrange- 
ment or one drawn up by lawyers outside 
of court. If possible, the money should be 
deposited in such a way that it may be 
paid out in monthly instalments for the care 
of the child and not be paid to the mother 
or her guardian in a lump sum. The money 
should be primarily for the care and support 
of the child. Experience has taught that 
money paid directly to the mother or her 
guardian is spent in the majority of cases 
for clothes, paying for a home for the 
family, attorneys’ fees, and in many ways 
other than for the care of the child—thus 
leaving the child without support when it is 
still quite young. 

Confinement Care: Arrangements for 
the confinement of the unmarried mother 
should be made with full knowledge both of 
the different types of facilities available in 
the community and of the resources of the 
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girl and her family for providing for her 
and the baby. The maternity home or hos- 
pital which provides for prenatal, confine- 
ment, and postnatal care during the nursing 
period would then be reserved either for the 
girl who has no home, who is non-resident, 
and has come to the larger city to secure 
medical care, or for the girl for whom there 
could be no possible provision in her own 
home; utilizing the general hospital, the 
extra-mural physician and nurse, or the 
family physician and visiting nurse for the 
case where the mother may remain in or 
return to her own parental home or former 
place of employment to nurse and care for 
her baby. 

Birth Registrations: The case working 
agency has a definite responsibility in see- 
ing to it that there is a correct birth regis- 
tration for every child born out of wedlock, 
and for supplementing or correcting the 
record of any birth which may have been 
incorrectly registered. The same arguments 
which are used for the complete birth regis- 
tration of legitimate children are applicable 
in these cases. Wherever possible, the name 
of the father of the child should be placed 
on the record only after a legal admission 
or adjudication of paternity, and the record 
made available only to properly authorized 
people or upon order of a court. 





AN ATTEMPT TO ELIMINATE STREET-BEGGING 


STOCKTON RAYMOND 
General Secretary, Boston Family Welfare Society 


cause a few unfortunate people secure 

in this way an easy livelihood, but 
because of its effect upon others, who, 
physically handicapped, may be tempted to 
resort to begging rather than face the 
struggle to readapt themselves to more 
normal industrial and social activity. 

It is true, of course, that mendicants tend 
to gravitate <o the point where they are 
able to ply their trade with the greatest 
financial return and with the least inter- 
ference by the authorities. The word soon 
goes around that a certain town is a profit- 
able one in which to beg, and immediately 
that place becomes a Mecca for mendicants 
of all kinds. Boston, some years ago, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating street begging, but 


G ess begging is an evil—not be- 


during more recent years the unremitting 
vigilance necessary to prevent begging re- 
laxed and the streets again became infested 
with beggars. 

Licenses for the use of the streets for 
various purposes are granted by a number 
of city departments. Many beggars make 
a pretense of selling pencils, shoe strings, 
chewing gum or other small articles. Some 
have licenses to hawk and vend which 
they display prominently in the effort 
to avoid interference. These licenses were 
in the past secured by application to the 
Licensing Bureau connected with the 
Mayor’s office. Usually the applicant was 
required simply to state that he was a citi- 
zen of the United States, a resident of 
Boston and of good moral character. 
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Thereupon a certificate was issued which, 
being presented at the office of the Bureau 
of Standards in the Department of Labor 
and Industry at the State House, entitled 
the applicant to a license to hawk and vend 
upon the payment of the fee prescribed by 
law. This license under the old law, when 
once issued, could not be revoked unless the 
licensee had been found guilty in court of 
some offense. 

The first step in the recent effort to deal 
with street begging in Boston was to secure 
an amendment of this law which would 
permit the revocation of the license by the 
Bureau of Standards upon presentation of 
satisfactory proof that it had been abused 
by being used as a shield for begging. The 
amendment was submitted by the Family 
Welfare Society, redrafted later in ac- 
cordance with an agreement reached with the 
Bureau of Standards, and finally enacted by 
the Legislature. 

With this preliminary disposed of, the 
first move was to call together representa- 
tives of the various social agencies inter- 
ested in street begging. At this meeting, the 
situation was thoroughly considered and a 
committee was appointed to determine what 
action should be taken. This committee 
placed the facts before the next meeting of 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies and 
by unanimous vote the president of the 
Council was authorized to appoint a special 
committee on street begging. The Council 
committee was promptly appointed with 
Herbert C. Parsons, Probation Commis- 
sioner, as its chairman. 

At its first meeting the committee decided 
that joint action of the police, courts, and 
the social agencies was essential in order to 
deal adequately with the situation. A con- 
ference with Police Commissioner Herbert 
Wilson was arranged, the facts were placed 
before him, and his tentative promise was 
secured to appoint special officers to deal 
with mendicancy in Boston. 

The next step was to approach the judges 
of the Municipal Court to discover their 
attitude with regard to street begging, 


since it had been reported that in some in- 
stances beggars brought before the courts 
had been discharged and that occasionally 
the officer responsible for the arrest had been 
humiliated by being told that he might 


well devote his energies to arresting real 
criminals rather than to pick on cripples. 
An interview with the chief justice of the 
Municipal Court and with other justices of 
that court indicated quite a different attitude 
on their part. Apparently all were agreed 
that street begging was undesirable and that 
each instance of this kind should be con- 
sidered and dealt with on its merits. 

Meanwhile a letter had been sent by Mr. 
Parsons, Chairman of the Committee, to 
various social agencies in Boston, both pub- 
lic and private, to determine what resources 
might be at their disposal for dealing with 
persons engaged in street begging. The 
committee, after considering the gratifying 
responses to this letter, decided that the 
Industrial Aid Society which specializes in 
the placement of handicapped men, should 
act as a clearing house for the other 
agencies. 

The Police Commissioner assigned two 
special officers to the task of enforcing the 
law with regard to street begging. These 
officers were energetic and _ resourceful. 
They made no arrests at first, but warned 
all persons found begging that the practice 
would not be permitted and suggested that 
those who could not provide for themselves 
unaided go to the office of the Industrial 
Aid Society. 

A case conference was then formed, made 
up of representatives of the agencies best 
able to deal with the problems which seemed 
likely to arise. 

Soon applications were received at the 
Industrial Aid Society from persons who 
had been warned by the special officers that 
street begging would no longer be per- 
mitted. An attempt was made to deal with 
each of these in accordance with his needs, 
focusing on each problem, through the case 
conference, the entire resources of the social 
agencies of the City. The Bureau of 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Division of the Blind, Overseers of 
Public Welfare, and the Probation Depart- 
ment of the Municipal Court were among 
the public agencies giving valuable assist- 
ance. All the private agencies, especially 
the Industrial Aid Society (which bore the 
brunt of the work), showed the utmost de- 
sire to do their part toward the success of 
the general plan. 
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Some of the beggars who insisted on ply- 
ing their trade were arrested by the special 
officers and brought into court. In a num- 
ber of instances a representative of the 
Industrial Aid Society appeared at the trial 
and the case was usually disposed of by 
the court in a way satisfactory to the com- 
mittee. 

Temporary relief problems were met by 
the Industrial Aid Society or by the agency 
which had assumed responsibility for the 
case. The Committee of the Permanent 
Charity Fund appropriated a_ substantial 
sum which was made available for more 
permanent relief of those requiring it. 

In one instance a_ regular allowance 
granted by the Overseers of Public Welfare 
solved the problem; in a few other in- 
stances a satisfactory solution was found; 
but, usually, in spite of every effort by the 
Industrial Aid Society and the case con- 
ference, well considered plans failed to 
work. In one instance a man crippled by 
the loss of a leg expressed the desire to learn 
a certain trade. After careful inquiry as 
to his capacity, interests and ability, ar- 
rangements to that end were made through 
the Division of Rehabilitation of the De- 
partment of Education, and money was 
secured to supplement his wage during his 
apprenticeship. This man was given money 
for his transportation to a nearby town, 
where the plant with which the arrange- 
ments had been made was located, and for 
his expenses during the first week. He 
never reported at the destination and only 
recently a letter was received about him 
from another city. 

Most of those who were found begging in 
Boston were not residents of the city, and 
many not citizens of the state. One or two 
had become residents in Boston because of 
the fact that they had been allowed to beg 
here for a number of years. When no 
longer permitted to beg, most of the men 
were not in the least interested in the pro- 
visions—whether for re-education, employ- 
ment or relief—made by the social agencies. 
The money which they could earn, even after 
a period of training, seemed to them only 
a pittance in comparison with that which 
they could secure by begging. For the most 
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part these men went to other communities 
to ply their old trade or continued to seek 
the opportunity to beg in Boston. 

Last summer, when the vacation period 
began, the police commissioner was forced 
to reassign the two special officers to regular 
duty, but at the same time issued an order 
placing responsibility upon the regular 
patrolmen for dealing with instances of 
begging and agreed to give immediate at- 
tention to instances of this kind reported by 
the Industrial Aid Society or others. How- 
ever, that which is everybody’s business 
seems to be no one’s business and gradually 
mendicants are drifting back to Boston. 

At the present time the Committee on 
Street Begging of the Council of Social 
Agencies, which has all along been active, 
is renewing its efforts to have the police 
commissioner reassign the special officers, 
and has recently received the assurance of 
the hearty co-operation of the Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce in its effort to rid Boston 
permanently of street begging. 

An important feature of the campaign 
was the interest taken by the newspapers. 
Several articles appeared in the metropolitan 
papers, which no doubt had some effect on 
the attitude of the public in regard to beg- 
ging. On the whole the result of this effort 
to deal with mendicancy in Boston was most 
encouraging, especially the way in which the 
police, the courts and the social agencies 
worked together. 

Three facts stand out vividly in reviewing 
Boston’s experience in controlling street 
begging : 

(1) Most of the mendicants found in 
Boston were non-residents who had come 
here apparently because the word had been 
passed along that easy money was to be 
found. 

(2) Constructive work with men who 
have long secured their livelihood by beg- 
ging was seldom possible, and on this ac- 
count the co-operation of the police and 
courts was essential in dealing with them. 

(3) Eternal vigilance is necessary to 
prevent a recurrence of street begging, even 
after a more or less successful effort has 
been made to deal with the problem. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 


Frances LesteR WARNER 





A BOARDING BABY 


ARGARET came to the north from 
M the southern mountains when she 

was in trouble. To know and 
understand her, we must see her home in 
Kentucky, and know her people. Her 
parents were separated when she was a child, 
so her mother took in washing, and hired 
out to farmers during the harvest season. 
She worked in the cornfields. The people in 
the community paid little attention to them, 
and Margaret went to school irregularly. 
She finished the sixth grade at 14, and a 
year later she married John, a boy from 
“up the branch.” John, 20, had an old, 
worked-out farm, and a few heads of stock. 
Shortly before their baby was born, Mar- 
garet went one night to her mother’s home, 
saying that John had beaten her and she was 
afraid to go back to him. The baby was 
born at her mother’s home, and a few weeks 
later the little family was reunited. 

Two years of cruelty and poverty fol- 
lowed. Then John, in rage, put Margaret 
and Beatrice, the baby, out of the house and 
ordered them not to return. They quar- 
reled because a neighbor had told John that 
he had “a likely looking wife.” Her mother 
felt the burden of providing for two more 
mouths, and made that home unpleasant. 
Then too, what work is there for a woman 
in the mountains ? 

Margaret became acquainted with a 
“drummer,” who promised her work in a 
town not faraway. The man took Margaret 
and Beatrice to a hotel and they remained 
there for three months. Every day Mar- 


garet pleaded to go “away ” but he put her 
off until finally he told her she could go to a 
little village where he owned a store, and 
clerk for her room and board until after her 
coming confinement. Arriving at his home, 
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she found Eliza, mother of seven of his chil- 
dren, and his wife of six months and her 
infant son. Margaret’s first show of inde- 
pendence came when she made him pay her 
$5 a week for her work. She saved the 
money for six weeks, took Beatrice to her 
mother, and then left for X—. 

Here she found work and a friend in Mrs, 
Miller, the proprietress of a bakery, and 
stayed there until a few days before Maud 
was born, when she went back to her 
mother. When Maud was a month old, 
Margaret returned to the city, but her work 
was gone. Mrs. Miller’s insurance agent 
sent her to a woman who wanted to adopt a 
baby, and this woman (Mrs. Ryan) offered 
to keep both of them. Margaret found work 
in a laundry and worked regularly for four 
weeks. Then because of post-natal neglect, 
she was sent to the city hospital. Mrs. Ryan 
told the hospital social service she could not 
keep Maud without pay. 

It was at this time (January, 1921) that 
the hospital social service reported Mar- 
garet to the family welfare society. She 
was ready for discharge and had no place 
to go. She spent the first night at an 
emergency home, until word could be 
secured from her mother. She was then sent 
to Kentucky, but two months at home and 
the same old wolf at the door forced her 
back. The baby was placed in a boarding 
home. Margaret now told a long tale of 
abuse and unhappiness with John. She had 
planned her story so well that she seemed to 
have a reasonable and good explanation for 
everything. (Her I.Q. was 101.) Her 
story was true, except that she left out en- 
tirely “the other man.” The visitor told 
her she did not believe the story. 

There followed several weeks of changing 
from one employer to another and from one 
rooming house to another, each poorer than 
the last—the moves always engineered by 
her roommate, a girl met at the emergency 
home. However, she was finally persuaded 
to find work where she could get room and 
board and be away from the influence of her 
“friend.” The hospital laundry seemed to 
be the answer. Maud remained in the board- 
ing home, Margaret paid her board, and 
finally, obviously because of finances, offered 
to surrender her. She earned $35 a month, 
with room and board, paid her mother $8 a 
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month for the care of Beatrice, and $5 a 
The Bureau 
of Boarding Homes had encouraged Mar- 
garet at one time to give the baby away. 
She was a constant reminder of her misfor- 
tune, and as she began to realize how weak 
she had been, she feared for Maud. Should 
Maud live as she had lived? Should she be 
deprived of many advantages because of her 
mother? In her mind’s eye Margaret could 
see her little girl playing—well dressed— 
happy—ignorant of her mother. Seeing the 
vision of the daintily dressed child brought 
her thoughts to reality. Maud needed 
clothes. She herself needed dresses and 
shoes and a coat. Even the girls at the 
laundry had warm clothes. Someone had 
whispered to her that if she gave Maud 
away she could have the board money for 
herself. But then Maud would be gone. 
Margaret’s decision came quickly. She re- 
fused to give up her baby, and gave as her 
reason that she “ didn’t care so much now.” 


Still, something had to be done to hold her 
interest in Maud. The visitor had Margaret 
meet her after working hours several times, 
had tea, and went to a movie. One day 
Margaret made a friendly visit to the office 
and went to help shop for another family. 
A remembrance for Maud was suggested but 
refused. While the visitor was waiting for 
change, Margaret wandered away, and the 
visitor was about to leave the store when 
there was a tug at her arm and “Can you 
loan me fifty-two cents?” Margaret held 
up a scrap of brilliant pink flaxon. The 
remnant was about two yards long: “ There 
is not enough for you for a dress.” “ Oh, 
but I wanted it for Maud, made with short 
puffy sleeves, with a white bunny for a 
pocket; wouldn’t she be darling in it?” 
Margaret got the fifty-two cents, plus a 
spool of pink thread, and for the first time 
in months she seemed genuinely happy. A 
week elapsed and every evening the dress 
was nearer completion and the ugly pink be- 
came beautiful because of the awakened love 
it brought to Margaret. A remnant of white 
crepe made Maud a second dress, and Mar- 
garet embroidered it in blue roses. Nothing 
then could have persuaded Margaret to give 
up her baby—and she did look darling in the 
pink dress. But it was hard—no recreation, 
few clothes, and hard work. 
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Still the true story of Maud had not been 
told. The hateful subject was not brought 
up for weeks. The district secretary, while 
in Kentucky, saw John and Margaret’s 
mother. John was found to be irresponsible 
and surly and glad to be rid of his wife— 
who had “high falutin’ notions” (as he 
called her efforts to beautify their home), 
and gave the name of the baby’s father. The 
mother accused Margaret of intimacy with 
many men of the countryside. She was bit- 
ter because so little was being paid for 
Beatrice and so much for Maud, but her 
little cabin was clean and wholesome and it 
seemed best for Beatrice to remain there. 
Town officials and neighbors were inter- 
viewed, some of whom censored Margaret, 
and others John. The entire family was not 
held in high esteem. 

One evening a tea and movie party was on 
for Margaret and the visitor. It was cold 
and rainy and neither had an umbrella. 
Shelter was sought on the mezzanine floor 
of a large hotel. Margaret was awed by the 
beauty and bustle of the place. “ This hotel 
is pretty "—with emphasis on the “ this.” 
“ Were you ever in a hotel before?” “ Oh, 
yes, it was down near my home ”—and the 
story of Maud was told. There were few 
reservations and these were easily overcome 
by a word of understanding or encourage- 
ment. What caused her to give her confi- 
dence just then is not known, unless the 
splendor of the hostelry brought to her the 
memory of that dingy old hotel in Kentucky, 
and the quick comparison startled her, or 
perhaps reminded her of an old fear that 
found expression in telling her experience. 
After the story had been told, Margaret took 
from her purse an envelope of pictures. 
They were of the “drummer,” wearing a 
derby hat and a cane, standing with his 
hands on her shoulders. The fixed smile on 
her face did not hide her feeling of ill ease. 
There were two poses of the man by him- 
self. Margaret did not want to prosecute 
him because he had no money, so the visitor 
suggested sealing the envelope and putting 
the pictures away to be forgotten unless they 
were needed. 

There followed two years of many close 
contacts. Relief was given only when Maud 
needed clothes, or when Margaret could not 
quite manage her money. One evening dur- 
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ing the first year Margaret brought Joe, a 
boy who worked at the hospital, to see the 
visitor at her home. On several occasions 
she took dinner with the visitor, spending 
the evening sewing or reading. She read 
well, giving to prose or poetry the expres- 
sion and inflection needed to bring out 
thought or rhythm. In the fall of 1923 she 
began night school, taking the 7th and 8th 
grades combined, and led her classes, but was 
forced to give it up when an epidemic quar- 
antined the hospital. (She still worked in 
the laundry. ) 

In April, 1924, she left the hospital, where 
she was earning $40 a month, and took a 
position in the bedding department of a large 
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department store (the one where she found 
the pink) and is still there. Maud is in a 
boarding home, and is now past three years 
old. Beatrice was brought to the hospital 
for a slight operation during the summer, 
and then went back to her grandmother. 
The strained feeling between mother and 
daughter is gone. John is never heard from, 
although he pays $5 a month for Beatrice. 
Margaret lives at the best working girls’ 
club in the city, and says she has “ just 
begun to live.” She finds contentment and 
pleasure in her work and her children, and 
the old sordidness has been banished from 
her life. 


INTERVIEWS, INTERVIEWERS AND INTERVIEWING 


BRADLEY BUELL 


Executive Secretary, New York City Council on Immigrant Education 


ss ARRIED?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ Children?” 

“ None.” 

Here, without doubt, is the amoeba otf the 
interview. Its highest development may well 
be such an interview as that in which a most 
efficient case worker skillfully led a well-to- 
do business man to acknowledge an illegiti- 
mate child as his own—and co-operatively 
plan for its future. Or another in which, on 
a Sunday afternoon, fifteen minutes of abso- 
lute silence, while an old lady rocked and 
told her beads, was the strategic step in 
breaking down the barrier of antagonism to 
removal to an old ladies’ home. In between 
we find every variety of conversation and 
combat. What, then, is an interview? How 
is it? Why is it? 

For two years a committee of New York 
social workers,' originally organized by the 
American Association of Social Workers, 
wrestled with these questions. Most, al- 
though not all, of the members were case 


*The members of the Committee on Interview- 
ing during the first year were Janet Thornton, 
Chairman, Helen Crosby, Secretary, Catherine 
Sanders, Leah Feder, Anna C. Haskins, Alice M. 
Leahy, Eleanor Neustadter, Beatrice M. Gosling, 
Roy F. Woodbury. During the second year the 
Committee consisted of Bradley Buell, Chairman, 
Helen Crosby, Secretary, Janet Thornton, Leah 
Feder, Anna C. Haskins, Anna Kempshall, Faith 
Wilcox, Marie Hubbard. 


workers, and the material on which their dis- 
cussions were based was largely taken from 
case work interviews. Their conclusions are 
extremely tentative—in fact, “ observa- 
tions” is the word used in the final report. 
Yet it seems not too unreasonable to hope 
that they may be at least suggestive to simi- 
lar studies elsewhere. 

At the beginning of the first year, a study 
of the authorities in social work—personnel 
administration, psycho-analysis, salesman- 
ship—revealed a meagre literature— most of 
it relating to the so-called “art” of inter- 
viewing. Writers on personnel administra- 
tion had pretty well standardized the physical 
circumstances under which an employment 
interview was most likely to be success- 
ful—privacy, comfort, the use of illustrative 
material, charts, and the like. Salesmen 
were taught “ how to get in the door,” when 
to unpack their brief case, and other handy 
tricks of the trade. The psychoanalysts, as 
might be expected, emphasized the danger 
of “ forcing matters,” the need for establish- 
ing “mutual understanding,” of using the 
“association ’’ method, and the like. Simi- 
larly, it was possible to list from the experi- 
ence, testimony and discussion of the case 
working members of the Committee several 
pages of isolated points which seemed per- 
tinent—such as “ finding common interest,” 
“ giving information as a means of getting 
reactions,” “ filling in time,”’ “ frankness to 
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gain confidence,”” “ breaking down inhibi- 
tion,” and so on. In other words, if inter- 
viewing were an art, here were some of the 
brush strokes which in given pictures had 
enabled the artist to get the result she 
desired. 

Gradually, however, members of the Com- 
mittee commenced to feel that there was 
more to it than this. The interview itself 
began to emerge as a process in which cer- 
tain elements were always present and in 
which simple and predictable things always 
happened. This was confusing—and it still 
is. Yet it has been clarifying to the Commit- 
tee, in writing their final report, to make this 
sharp distinction between the interview as a 
process—as the interaction between two 
people, if you will—and the technique or the 
art of controlling and directing the process. 
It seemed—and it took the Committee a long 
time to get to this point—that to talk about 
guiding or directing a process before the 
process itself was fully understood was put- 
ting the cart before the horse. Most of their 
report has little to do, therefore, except by 
implication with the “art” or “ technique ” 
of interviewing—but rather with the more 
abstract and, in a measure, hypothetical 
“process” of the interview itself. 

Two things contributed to this point of 
view: (1) Rather well along in the first year 
the Committee began to analyze individual 
interviews. Each member, after some fresh 
interview with a client, would transcribe it 
from memory in as much detail as possible ; 
then, picking out the points which seemed to 
her significant, present it to the Committee 
for discussion. During the second year one 
member actually had her stenographer take 
down verbatim an interview in her office 
(without the client’s knowledge, of course). 
While further interviews of this latter kind 
would have increased enormously the value 
of the Committee’s work, yet even the con- 
sideration of interviews transcribed from 
memory forced the Committee to think in- 
ductively—to deal with first hand material 
rather than generalizations—and if there be 
any new contributions in their report, it is 
unquestionably due to this procedure. 

(2) Some brilliant member of the Com- 
mittee made the unique discovery that the 
interview always involves at least two 
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people.” So important did this seem that the 
opening paragraph of the report reads: 

The Committee believes that it is important to 
recognize that an interview does involve at least 
two people. For the purpose of sound analysis, 
the psychology, personality, motives, and interest 
in the particular interview of one is of equal im- 
portance to the other. The interview itself, as a 
process, is a synthests of the actions and reactions 
of each. 


No doubt, as with all definitions, this will 
fail to hold water, yet having stated first of 
all that the interview is a process and, 
secondly, that of the two people who were 
always involved B was just as important as 
A and vice versa, the Committee proceeds to 
further emphasize the point by acknowledg- 
ing the exceedingly unscientific character of 
its own method of study: 

An interview is a process in which two people 
are involved, but at none of our meetings has the 
second person been present during the Committee 
discussion. The member presenting the interview 


has been able only to guess what was in the other's 
mind—obviously an unscientific procedure. 


How to accomplish the elusive ends of 
science, the Committee does not say, but this 
emphasis on the equality of both parties 
throws into sharp relief the distinction be- 
tween the “process” and the “art” or 
“technique.” Perhaps the ideal scientific 
procedure would be to have an interview 
taken verbatim, analyzed and discussed at 
one session by A, with B absent, and at the 
next by B, with A absent. But the difficulty 
if not the impossibility of securing such ma- 
terial is obvious, for it is clear that an inter- 
view must be bona fide to be worth anything 
at all. The knowledge on the part of even 
one of the two people that a stenographer is 
taking notes is a complicating factor. 

So much for the dual nature of the 
process. 

“In the early stages of the Committee dis- 
cussion, the members who were good case 
workers attempted to classify their inter- 
views according to purpose, as “ treatment ”’ 
interviews or information-getting interviews. 
This didn’t get far. A “treatment inter- 
view’ would suddenly disgorge informa- 
tion—and there were those with the temerity 
to insist that treatment frequently began in 


* The Committee found that when more than 
two people were involved a whole set of new and 
complicating factors entered in. It therefore con- 
fined itself to the simplest process. 
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the very beginning of the first interwew. A 
listing of specific purposes such as “ per- 
suading Johnny to go to school,” “ securing 
the marriage certificate of Mrs. S,” get no- 
where. Yet purposefulness seemed one of 
the things which distinguished an interview 
from mere conversation—and it was impos- 
sible to escape the feeling that the purpose 
or purposes in any interview profoundly 
affect its entire character. 

The conclusion of the Committee on this 
is at least suggestive and goes back again to 
the discovery that, while in a given interview 
the case worker may have a definite and 
formulated purpose, the client may also have 
one. The significant thing from the stand- 
point of the interview as a process, the Com- 
mittee concluded, was the relation between 
the two. 

It proposes the hypothesis, then, that in all 
interviews the purposes of A and B are 
either : 


1. Complementary, e.g., where the purpose of A 
is to get information and the purpose of B to give 
it freely and without qualification; 

2. Supplementary, e.g., where the purpose of A 
is to get information and B to give it freely—but 
where B wishes, in addition, to accomplish some 
end of his own; or 

3. Contradictory, e.g., where A desires to get 
information—B to conceal it. 


Again the Committee anticipates that this 
will not stand the test of higher criticism. 
In many interviews the purposes of A and B 
change repeatedly throughout the interview. 
Perhaps the concept of purpose is entirely 
wrong—there was indeed at one point in the 
Committee discussion a suggestion of dis- 
tinction between “purpose” and “reason 
for the interview.” But the hypothesis is an 
interesting one—and may be more suggestive 
to the development of an art or a technique 
of interviewing than such a classification as 
“treatment ” and “ information getting.” 


The remainder of the Committee report 
follows logically. Having decided that inter-~ 
viewing is a process and that it is purposeful, 
it tries to analyze the factors or the ingredi- 
ents which enter into it. Then an attempt is 
made to set forth the steps or stages in that 
process. Finally, digressing somewhat, the 


Committee considers one point which seems 
to it to be of primary importance in the de- 
velopment of skill or technique. 

In regard to the factors which, the report 
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says, “ seem to be involved in the process of 
all interviews,” the thirteen points which are 
listed in the Committee’s report can be 
roughly divided into three groups: First, 
the physical setting of the interview: The 
surroundings of an interview can give one or 
the other person an advantage of impression, 
of confidence, of initiative; they may give 
both parties a feeling of ease and comfort; 
in unlimited ways they influence the entire 
proceeding. This hardly needs to be stated 
to be evident and the literature about it is 
considerable. 

There is, in the second place, always A 
and there is always B: the kind of person 
that A is—the personality which is the 
product of his heredity, his background, his 
history, his life experiences, the things 
which appeal to him, which antagonize him, 
the language he understands—together with 
exactly the same set of factors in regard to 
B. Here is the basic material out of which 
the interview comes. And as a corollary to 
this, the Committee puts down another set 
of factors regarding A and B, namely: the 
particular mental and physical state of each 
at the time of the interview—fatigue, nerv- 
ousness, pre-occupation, pressure of other 
obligations, and so on. Who, for example, 
has not tried to interview some busy person 
whose eyes were continually filling with that 
far away look which unalterably testifies that 
his mind is on his golf score—or some 
equally important matter rather than on the 
question in hand? Who has not tried to 
“put something across ” in an interview with 
his own mind similarly distracted ? 

In the third place, there is always “ what 
A knows and what B knows ”—even though 
with one or the other it may be nothing at 
all; what A knows about the personality of 
B, and vice versa; what A knows about the 
immediate situation influencing B, and vice 
versa. 


In one interview presented the worker had to 
wait for J to get out of bed before interviewing 
him. She was emphatic that the fact she knew 
he hadn’t had his morning cup of coffee was 
pertinent to her conduct of the interview. 


The knowledge which A and B have of the 
facts bearing on the purpose of the inter- 
view—and how much A knows that B 
knows, and how much B knows that A 
knows. For example—lest this last seems 
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- too far fetched—the case worker in the inter- 


view referred to knew, from the mother, that 
the man with whom she was talking was the 
father of the child. She also knew that he 
did not know that she knew. He, on his 
part, was entirely unaware that she had this 
information—in fact, he never knew it. 


Out of A and B, the knowledge which A 
and B have at their disposal, and the physi- 
cal circumstances which surround them, the 
interview comes. On the next point, the 
steps or stages in the process, the report is 
considerably less adequate. Briefly, four are 
suggested : 


(1) Steps leading up to the interview. 
(a) Formulation of purpose. 
(b) Specific preparation. 
(2) Introduction. 
(3) The high point—or points—in the interview. 
(4) Conclusion. 


To elaborate a little, the Committee felt 
that somewhere the interview had to begin 
and that “in one of the two people must 
originate an effective purpose as the first 
stage in the process—otherwise no interview 
would ever take place. The willingness (or 
even the unwillingness) of the second person 
to have it take place is in itself at this stage 
a purpose.” That this first step is subject 
to infinite practical variation—from an inter- 
view which both mutually anticipate, ar- 
ranged for by letter and the like, to that 
made possible by a casual meeting at the club 
or in the subway—is obvious, but somewhere 
the process has got to start; and that start, 
it seemed to the Committee, is bound up in 
some fashion with the initial formulation of 
purpose. 

In regard to the next step, specific prepa- 
ration, the Committee believes that there is 
some specific preparation for every inter- 
view—different in the case of A and B. It 
may involve careful and detailed planning, 
with all three factors (setting, personality, 
and information) taken into consideration 
and the purposes of the interview (each 
from his own standpoint) carefully analyzed ; 
or it may be nothing more than an instan- 
taneous mental shift from whatever is being 
attended to, to the next step—the introduc- 
tion. It may be a somewhat different 
psychological process, a more conscious 


“clearing of the mind,” a “ getting set” for 
the initial contact with the other person. 
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About the next stage, the introduction, the 
report says: “. . . This would seem to 
include not only the actual first contact be- 
tween the two people (the handshake and 
the ‘How do you do’) but it may also in- 
clude preliminary conversation on matters 
more or less unrelated to the purposes of the 
interview, but which has the definite purpose 
of laying the basis for rapport between the 
two people.” This whole matter of intro- 
duction was the subject of repeated discus- 
sion. “Approach” was one of the terms 
used to describe it. “‘ Fencing for position ” 
seemed to fit a certain type of interview; 
“leading up to the matter in hand” was 
another. But that the actual commencement 
of the interview constituted a separate and 
recognizable step seemed to the Committee 
clear. 

Perhaps it will be impossible to make the 
next point clear for the Committee itself was 
by no means clear on it. The report says: 


In each of the interviews studied by this Com- 
mittee it has been possible to visualize a graphic 
curve, rising with varying degrees of rapidity to 
a point which has always been definite and ascer- 
tainable; receding from that to the conclusion or 
end of the interview. The committee be- 
lieves that in some interviews the chart might, in- 
stead of a single curve, consist of a series of 
curves. 

About the elements which determine either the 
curve or the high point the Committee has reached 
no conclusion, although the high point has seemed 
to coincide with the definite or visible expression 
of the purpose which either A or B had in the 
interview. 


This is, of course, quite mysterious and | 
intriguing—particularly as the Committee 
made no effort to chart any of its interviews 
after this fashion. But in the one verbatim 
interview which it discussed the entire Com- 
mittee, including the worker whose inter- 
view it was, were able to agree on the exact 
line where the interview came to a focus, 
where it “ headed up,” and it was possible to 
trace beyond serious question, on the one 
hand, the steps which led one after another 
to that focus and, after it, to the steps which, 
consolidating the position, establishing agree- 
ment, picking up loose ends, led away to the 
conclusion. In the interviews discussed 
there always seemed to be a place where the 
Committee felt, “ Now the secret is out,” 
sometimes in the very beginning, sometimes 
not until the very end. But in each case 
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there was the feeling of rising and falling 
around this point. As a hypothesis only the 
Committee suggests it for future verification. 

About the last stage, the conclusion, the 
Committee says little where it might have 
said much more: “That every interview 
comes to an end seems obvious—yet the way 
in which the conclusion is made may be ex- 
tremely significant from the standpoint of 
the ultimate accomplishment of the purpose 
of either A or B. 

This completes the Committee’s contribu- 

tion to an understanding of the processes of 
the interview as such—its characterization of 
purposes, its analysis of the factors which 
enter into it, and its suggestion of the stage 
through which it goes. All these ought to be 
suggestive to the development of a sound 
technique of interviewing which can be com- 
municated through training and experience. 
Planning in advance, clarification of pur- 
poses, marshalling of facts, the set up, if 
possible, of advantageous physical surround- 
ings, are all part of it. The Committee, how- 
ever, under the heading, “ Control of the 
interview,” makes one particular contribu- 
tion to this subject: 
: By control the Committee means “having the 
interview in hand,” conscious direction on the part 
of A or B toward the fundamental purposes which 
he may have—and here is the greatest field for in- 
dividual skill, for the development of the art of 
interviewing. 

(1) Where and when the purposes of A and B 
are complementary, control by one may be active 
and the other passive, but each from his own 
standpoint has the interview in control. 

Where and when they are merely supplementary, 
at variance, or in opposition, active control passes 


from one to the other, and is the factor for which 
each is contending. 


Culled also from the several pages of tricks, 
or means which each member of the Com- 
mittee testified to have used in accomplishing 
her purpose, the report sets forth: 
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That there are at least three fundamental 
methods to be used in directing or keeping control 
of an interview. 

(a) Establishment of confidence (rapport) by 

such means as: 

Using the colloquial 
person. 

Tying oneself up with his past experience. 

Letting him feel that he is leading the 
interview. 

Putting him at ease. 

Revealing one’s own interest, and so on. 

(b) Definite stimulation to reach the purpose 

desired, such as: 
Presentation of facts intended to get a 
certain response. 
Use of word association. 
Contradiction. 
Promises. 
Presentation of final question. 
Leaving something for persons to do. 

(c) Recognition, evaluation and utilization of 
new material appearing in the course of the inter- 
view. 

Ability to do this is perhaps the most important 
single thing in keeping the interview under control. 


—This latter point is, we suspect, worthy of 
a report in itself—as indeed are most of the 
other points. 

In all fairness, there should again be em- 
phasized the extreme hesitancy with which 
the Committee prepared any report at all. 
Some of its members were of that school of 
thought which disapproved entirely the 
formulation of hypotheses lest they be 
taken as proved conclusions and translated 
into dogma. But fortunately—or unfor- 
tunately—the majority were of that school 
which believes the formulation of hypothesis, 
no matter how tentative, to be the essential 
precedent to criticism, reinvestigation, and 
the ultimate formulation of principle and 
truth. 

Finally, the whole two years’ experience 
of the Committee, entirely apart from what- 
ever intrinsic value its findings may have, 
illustrates the possibility, value, and some- 
thing of the method of group discussion. 
But that, again, is another story. 


language of the 





CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH! 


HELEN WALLERSTEIN 


O TWO books could, I suppose, be 
N further apart than Selma Lager- 
lof’s Madrbacka and Hugh Walpole’s 
The Old Ladies. The poles themselves, with 
all of life—the warmth and the cold, hopes 


*‘Madrbacka: Selma Lagerléf, translated by 


Velma Swanston Howard: Doubleday, Page and 
Company, New York. The Old Ladies: 
Walpole, George H. Doran, New York. 


Hugh 


denied and hopes fulfilled—lying between, 
are not more remote from each other. And 
yet it was not merely the coincidence of 
having read them one after another that has 
since linked in my mind these books, one 
about three old ladies, the other dealing with 
a group of little children. 

Marbacka is autobiographical, but it is 
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not an autobiography in the accepted sense. 
From the peak of her ripe years, Selma 
Lagerlof has set down a group of child- 
hood reminiscences. Few of us could write 
of our childhood as a day-to-day history, 
and it would probably be a dull affair if we 
did. But, looking back, we all remember 
bright spots in our early years, lamps that 
gleam for us still. It is of such spots that 
Miss Lagerlof has chosen to write: actual 
happenings of her very early years that were 
milestones in her growth or that for some 
reason made a lasting impression; stories 
that were told her, some of which went far 
back of her own and her parents’ tenancy 
of Marbacka; the beloved estate where she 
grew up and which is hers today; events and 
stories which affected not only Selma but 
her brothers and sisters as well, so that in 
Marbacka we really have presented to us 
a group of young children at the moment 
of their awakened consciousness of life— 
simple children, still near to earth (and 
heaven), but beginning to reach out bravely 
toward the thrilling adventure of life. 

Because of her genius, Miss Lagerlof has 
been able to present these pictures to us from 
the point of view of childhood. There is 
very little of the grownup’s consciousness in 
her chapters. Some may say she has created 
a forced simplicity. Perhaps. No mature 
person can be a child again without assum- 
ing a certain condescension. That is the 
toll the years exact from us: only to child- 
hood is granted the privilege of true sim- 
plicity. But to find so near an approach 
as is given us in Marbacka—that in itself 
is a privilege. 

The first chapters of the book, which tell 
of little Selma’s illness and the cruel loss 
of the power to walk, are perhaps best. 
The description of the nurse, Back-Kaisa, 
somber, faithful, conscientious to a degree, 
but totally unsuited to caring for her three 
little charges, makes one sympathize both 
with Kaisa and the children. Back-Kaisa, 
who scrubbed the floors of the nursery till 
they shone, and put the children’s precious 
chairs out of reach. The former nurse might 
have neglected the floors, but the children 
would have had their chairs. And then one 


day, when Selma didn’t appear for lunch, 
the nurse found her on her bed, unable to 
rise. What follows is beautiful: 


“When the nurse came up to the bedside 
the little girl threw her arms about her neck 
and clung to her as no child had ever done 
before. A little tremor went through Back- 
Kaisa, and her voice was not steady when 
she asked : 

“* What's the matter with Selma? 
sick?’”’ 

The terrified child explains that she cannot 
walk, 

“Then a pair of strong arms lifted her 
up as easily as if she were just a tiny 
kitten and all at once the stern, serious- 
minded woman knew how to talk to a little 
child.” 


Selma is finally cured and restored to 
happy childhood. All the reviews of this 
book have told how the cure was brought 
about. I can’t help hoping there are a few 
fortunate ones left, who don’t read reviews, 
who will have the surprise of the Bird 
of Paradise fresh from the author’s pen. 
Only she knows what happened to Selma 
then, and only she ought to tell! 

This book is full of so many people and 
things! Selma’s father, Lieutenant Lager- 
lof who made friends with all the world 
and loved the society of his children. In- 
deed, he was a child himself—the woman 
Selma realizes that. The child must have, 
too, though she did not think about it. 
Especially delightful is the chapter that tells 
about the nap—they called it “ nooning ”’— 
he forced the children to take in his office 
every day, where there was an office fly 
that made sleep impossible. And after sup- 
per every evening they sang old folk songs 
(Bellman Ballads) together, the Lieutenant 
pounding the piano, till one evening the 
children happened to overhear their mother 
remark to a friend: 

“Isn't it strange that none of the chil- 
dren has a voice?” After that the singing 
dwindled, though the children never knew 
why. 

Some of the chapters don’t deal with chil- 
dren at all, though it is through a child’s eyes 
that they are related: Poor Aunt Lovisa’s 
sad love story and how her heart was healed 
by the Lieutenant’s garden which she had 
so resented his laying out on the old place 
where such a thing had never been dreamt 
of before. “ The flowers had caught color 
and sweetness from her vanished dream of 


Is her 
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happiness.” Then there are old legends 
about the house, and glimpses of relatives 
and friends from far off, who walk in and 
out of the children’s well regulated lives. 
One chapter is devoted to a recital of the 
children’s day. It is a very interesting chap- 
ter and inclines one to think that a good 
bit was known about bringing up children, 
in the back country of Sweden, all those 
years ago. Certainly one extraordinary child 
developed under the regime. But the little 
Selma, who knew that “ Paradise had some- 
thing to do with God” must have been 
extraordinary, even then. 

And from this we pass on to The Old 
Ladies, Mrs. Amorest, May Berringer and 
Mrs. Agatha Payne. In order to know them, 
we must climb two flights of stairs in a 
deserted building in the cathedral town of 
Polchester. It is in the days when Arch- 
deacon Brandon swayed supreme, but the 
Cathedral plays no active part in this so 
different book. One of the old ladies can 
see it from her window, that is all. Here 
they live, tended by the charwoman, Mrs. 
Bloxam, who does her best for them and 
would do more if she could. Walpole, in 
speaking of them, says: “ People talk of 
poverty and they talk of loneliness, and in 
the majority of cases do not understand 
the meaning of either word.” Perhaps not. 
But no social worker can climb those weary 
stairs in Pontippy Square without having her 
mind fly back to old ladies she has known 
in just such garret rooms: counting their 
pennies to the end, each day more visible; 
and not knowing what is beyond. They 


are gentlewomen all three; connected by - 


no ties—circumstances have brought them 
together. Poor May Berringer, the “ stupid 
woman with the kind and generous heart” 
—a little more than just stupid now—has 
sought refuge here with her dog Pip and 
the beautiful red amber that her friend Jane 
gave her as a parting gift. Agatha Payne 
has been here longest of all. Vile, fat old 
soul, she cannot even go down stairs any 
more, and lives on the sweets Mrs. Bloxam 
brings in for her. Bright things on which 


to feast her black, bright eyes have been 
her passion in life and now they are her 
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obsession: bright things like Lucy Amor- 
est’s Christmas tree, and the amber on 
May’s mantel shelf. Lastly, dear Mrs, 
Amorest: She is sane and sweet and kind. 
Her husband, an unsuccessful author, died 
long ago and Brand, her only child, went 
to America to seek his fortune. Lucy wasn’t 
so badly off once, but incomes shrink. Now 
she could not light her fire till November 
and ate really only one meal a day. She 
had a rich cousin in Polchester, who talked 
of leaving her £1,000 a year, but when he 
died he remembered her with a silver match 
And for a year she had never heard 
from Brand. There is nothing more to it 
than that. In the end, Agatha, hounding 
May about the amber, kills her of fright, 
and Lucy, running to escape (though she 
knows not where), falls into the arms of 
Brand returned from America, with enough 
to make her comfortable all her days. 

The plot, if such you can call it, is simple, 
but the telling is even simpler. Like the old 
ladies themselves, it is stripped of all save 
bare necessities. Mr. Walpole in his some- 
what elaborate novels—his emotional Green 
Mirror, the overwrought Cathedral—has 
not equaled it. Perhaps, in the first story 
about /Jeremy—but there you have it: old 
ladies and little children—bringing me nicely 
back to my point without effort. Or, better 
still, it really makes my point for me: Life 
is a complicated affair. It is only at the 
beginning when “ heaven lies about us ”’ still, 
and at the end, when once more the “ clouds 
of glory” begin to fall upon us, that we 
dare be ourselves. 
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